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Embarrassments are often caused by conflicting 
dates of the many religious organizations. The con- 
venience of many could often be served if dates of 
important gatherings were known long enough in 
advance so that other meetings could be planned 
accordingly. The BuLietin will print a calendar of 
the more important scheduled meetings, especially of 
interdenominational organizations, so far as the in- 
formation is furnished to the Editor. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER CONVENTION. 
Buffalo, New York December 30-January 3 


CounciL oF WoMEN For Home Missions, ANNUAL 
MEETING 


Toronto, Canada January 4-6 
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FEDERATION OF WoMEN’S Boarps OF FOREIGN 
Missions 
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CouNcIL oF CHurRcH Boarps oF EDUCATION 
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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


A Prayer 
for the Year 


Let me live simply, 
Casting out care, 

Anchored to duty, 
Friendship and prayer. 


et meé-live freely, 
Bursting self’s bars, 

Comrade of gardens, 
Music and stars. 


Let me live faithfully, 
Loyal to all— ~ 

God—and the children— 
Brutes, great and small. 


Let me live hopefully, 
Child of the morn, 

Foe of the doubter, 
Fiater of scorn. 


Let me live bravely— 
Tenderly, too— 

Till, at the twilight, 
Life’s dream comes true! 


—Thomas Curtis Clark. 


The Mind Which Was 
in Christ Jesus 
EN thousand times, so it is reported, had 
x an old Negro known as Uncle Jaggers, 
who died not long ago in Columbia, S. C., 


preached from the single text, “Let this mind 
be in you which also was in Christ Jesus.” His 


- first sermon on this text was preached when he 
was a slave boy; his last, when he was ninety- 


three years old. “I don’t know of anything 
worth sayin’ that can’t be said under it,” he ex- 
plained. So during seventy-five years he never 
changed the text. 


Uncle Jaggers’ example is one which may well 
be followed—if not literally, at least in spirit— 
by all who represent the Church in any way. For 
the Federal Council we covet nothing more than 
that in all its program it should be, in effect, ex- 
pounding the same text, making it more and more 
meaningful for every aspect of human life. And 
if we understand at all the genius of the Coun- 
cil, that is just what it is humbly and sincerely 
trying todo. “Let this mind which was in Christ 
Jesus” be in all our quest of personal character, 
in all our motives and attitudes, in all our habits 
and daily conduct. Let “this mind” be in all our 
family life, in all the relations of husbands and 
wives, of parents and children, of young men 
and young women. Let “this mind” be in all the 
relations of the nations, in all the relations of 
the races, in all the relations of employers and 
employed, in all the transactions of the market- 
place, the legislative hall, the school. 


Doubtless there were depths in the text that 
Uncle Jaggers never fathomed. Most of the 
problems presented by modern science and our 
complex social order were not on his limited hori- 
zon. But our larger knowledge and wider expe- 
rience only make our need for his central truth 
all the greater. For in spite of all its marvelous 
achievements, science, as such, is powerless to 
create the inner motives without which all its 
accomplishments may prove a curse instead of a 
blessing. Science can give us power; but the 
question still remains as to what ends we are to 
use it for. Listen to the words of one who surely 
was competent to speak for science and was one 
of its best known interpreters to our generation, 


the late Dr. E. E. Slosson: 


“The last few years have made it manifest 
that in our civilization the mechanical forces have 
got ahead of the moral forces. Man is mounted 
upon a bigger horse than he can ride. . . . The 
physical sciences have evidently been developed 
so far beyond the political (and social) forces as 
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to constitute a menace to civilization. The mod- 
ern man, like the Arabian fisherman, has liberated 
from the bottle genii that he does not know how 
to control.” 


All this was made vividly concrete by a remark 
of Theodore Richards, the distinguished chemist 
whose researches brought him the award of a 
Nobel prize. As a professional chemist, he said, 
he was interested in TNT only so far as its struc- 
ture and properties were concerned; as a chemist 
he had no concern as to whether it was to be used 
to clear a jungle for human cultivation or to blow 
up a whole people in battle- It was only when 
he thought of himself as something more than a 
chemist that the question of values became an 
issue for him. One recalls Thoreau’s remark 
that much of our effort has to do only with “an 
improved means for an unimproved end.” 


In the realm of motive and of value we still 
find, as Uncle Jaggers found, that the personality 
of Jesus is both the supreme standard and the 
supreme influence in the world. Walter Pater 
makes Marius the Epicurean say, after witness- 
ing the brutality of the gladiatorial combats, that 
what was needed was a heart that would find it 
impossible to tolerate such a scene and that the 
future would be with the force that could beget 
this heart. That force was found in Jesus. Not 
otherwise will it be today. 


Why We Pray 
Jor Reduction. of Armaments 


N February 2, what may be one of the 
most momentous gatherings of history 
is scheduled to begin at Geneva—the 

World Disarmament Conference. The interna- 
tional skies are o’ercast with clouds. The world 
situation is ominous in many respects. Many 
say the time is not auspicious for a reduction of 
armaments. But is it not far more important 
to point out that a drastic reduction by all the 
major nations would do more than any other 
thing to dissipate the present fog of discourage- 
ment and despair? 


Swollen armaments are responsible, in part, 
for the hard days upon which the nations have 
fallen. They feverishly squander on military 
preparedness money that is urgently needed for 
the constructive enterprises of peace. Colossal 
armaments, moreover, as always in the past, are 
causing international unrest and suspicion. The 
world is sick. Can it really recover so long as 
its energies are so largely expended in maintain- 
ing a military machine of more than 25,000,000 


_at the meeting of its Excutive Committee 


January, 193 


soldiers and reserves, more than two million tons 
of battleships, more than one million tons of 
cruisers, and other similar paraphernalia at a_ 
total cost of nearly five billion dollars a year? 
If nations were able permanently to prosper 
while wasting such a large proportion of their 
resources on the maintenance of a vast competi-_ 
tive and destructive enterprise, there would be | 
something drastically wrong with the moral - 
order of the universe. 


That is why the Federal Council of Churches, © 


in Philadelphia last month, called for “an 
immediate initial reduction of significant propor- j 
tions in the existing military budgets of the na-_ 
tions.” That is why the denominations, as indi-~ 
cated on another page, are taking a similar stand. 

Such a stand, of course, is premised on the : 
theory that the reductions will be made by a con- 
certed agreement by the principal powers. With-~ 
out raising the question of the value or the reason- : 
ableness of disarmament by example, the Federal — 
Council’s position is one of disarmament by inter-_ 
national treaties. As President Hoover said in 
his recent Message to Congress, the nations should 
realize “that establishment of relative strength — 
in itself offers opportunity for further reduction 
without injury to any of them.” ‘ 


On this platform we stand. 


An analysis of our federal expenditures classi-~ 
fied on a functional basis, made public on Decem-— 
ber 14, reveals the fact that the government dur-— 
ing the past fiscal year spent $1,051,641,704.35 
on our public debt—a debt occasioned by the 


war; $345,653,857.73 on the army; $357,877,- | 
322.85 on the navy; and $947,243,002.88 for® 


veterans of former wars; or a total of $2,702,=m 
415,887.81 on the non-civil functions of govern- 
ment. This is approximately sixty-four per in 
of our federal expenditures. To a greater or 

lesser degree other nations are in a similar situa-_ 
tion. Unless the nations will agree at Geneva 
to bring this folly to a speedy and decisive end 

the world situation seems destined to get worse. — 
Nothing that is done can save us from the burden 

of wars already fought. The nations at Geneva, — 
however, by wise and heroic action, can lay the { 
cornerstone of a new world order in which right — 
will be substituted for might. 


Solicitous for the success of the forthcoming 
conference, the Executive Committee of the 
Council at Philadelphia, rejoicing in the knowl- 
edge “that the Christians of all nations are unit- 
ing in asking God’s blessing on this momentou 
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gathering,” recommended that January 31, the 
Sunday preceding the opening of the conference, 
be observed as a Day of Prayer for Divine Guid- 
ance on the Geneva deliberations. 


tinction of the Church 


in the Depression 
i these days of nation-wide suffering and 


anxiety the question arises insistently in 
many minds, What is the Church’s respon- 
sibility in this crisis? And there is serious danger 
that the reply will not go beyond the obvious. 
To relieve distress among the Church’s own 
‘membership is an inescapable duty, and this is 


being done very generally. But this is a task 
’ which the Church shares with many community 


agencies in a division of social labor. 
sense a peculiar mission. 


It is in no 
If the churches become 
too preoccupied with the material and adminis- 
trative aspects of the depression their distinctive 
contribution in a time of social crisis may not be 


made. 


For, after all, behind the need of material re- 
lief and of permanent or emergency employ- 
ment is the need of moral support, often of 
moral rehabilitation, and always of the under- 
girding of what might be called spiritual morale. 
Whether the individual concerned has contrib- 
uted by delinquency to his current misfortune 
or is altogether the victim of circumstance, the 
final result will depend on the personal re- 
sources which he is able to command. Fortitude, 


' patience, determination, hope—these are funda- 


mental human virtues even in a collectivist age, 
and it is preeminently the business of the Church 
to build these upon foundations of Christian 


faith. There has been loose talk about the spir- 


| 


itual values of the depression; to the great mass 


of people the sudden loss of all security is de- 


moralizing beyond description. Nevertheless, 


spiritual values may be extracted from the suffer- 


ings of these days if the requisite faith is sum- 
moned to the task. 


This is, therefore, a testing time for the 
Church. If it can minister to men in their ex- 
_tremity, not merely by beds and meals and jobs, 
but by helping them to see misfortune against a 
background of abiding values, to write off losses 
cheerfully which they now see to have been in 
a realm of artificial rather than real values, to 


sense that fundamental kinship of humanity 
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which prosperity always obscures, to breast the 
blows of economic circumstance without disillu- 
sion or cynicism—if the Church can do this, it 
will have demonstrated a ministry that has a 
timeless quality, independent of any age and of 
any economic regime. 


In a time like this, the material assistance given 
by the churches is relatively feeble, at best. The 
task is one requiring the total resources of the 
community. The significance of what the 
churches do in this respect depends on the extent 
to which a material need becomes a channel for 
a spiritual influence—not merely for “bringing 
people into the Church” but for bringing the 
resources of religion to bear upon human life. 
Let us not be drawn away, even by dire emer- 
gency, from the spiritual task: while others 
administer, let the Church minister. 


This function is the key to cooperation by the 
churches with social agencies. The latter are 
manned by heroic men and women, skilled in ad- 
ministering material aid and in understanding 
personal problems. It would be gratuitous to 
assume that these social workers do not bring 
spiritual resources to their tasks. If that were 
so, it would reflect chiefly upon the churches, 
to which so many of the social workers belong. 
But the social workers lack the resource which 
belongs preeminently to representatives of the 
Church—continued. contact with an inclusive fel- 
lowship of spiritual aspiration and_ service into 
which the person or family needing help may 
be permanently adopted, a fellowship in which 
the higher values of life are realized and baser 
aims burn out. The chief contribution of the 
Church to the community in a time of economic 
distress is to keep alive and warm this fellow- 
ship of the spirit in which men learn to be vic- 
tors over adversity, to aid one another in a spir- 
itual quest and to labor together to remove the 
obstacles that obstruct the building of a brotherly 
world. 


It is a matter of common testimony that this 
depression has brought much more than the 
panic and distress that always accompany a down- 
ward swing of the business cycle. It has brought 
fear of impending disaster, of a fall from which 
there might be no rising. This may be, in part, 
the working of a true instinct in that far-reaching 
economic changes may be under way. But the 
current fear and recalcitrance violate two essen- 
tial elements of Christian faith—a belief in the 
availability of spiritual resources equal to every 
emergency and every disaster, and a conviction 
of ultimate social values that transcend any age 
and any economic or social regime. 
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Effects of Motion Pictures 
on Children 


, SHERE has been as yet little research 
into the actual effects of motion pictures 
upon young people, but the study made 

in connection with work for a Master’s degree 

by Rev. William Fay Butler at the University 

of Southern California, while on too limited a 

scale to be conclusive, is a timely contribution to 

knowledge in this field of great importance to 
religion. : 

The thesis deals exclusively with Junior High 
School students and is an analysis of 535 answers 
to questionnaires from pupils at Compton, 514 
life history guides from Inglewood and 132 
essays from Beverly Hills, all in Los Angeles. 
These were supplemented by personal observa- 
tions and interviews with groups in George 
Washington High School and Woodcrest Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

The pupils average 1.22 times a-week at the 
movies. Over half of the boys earn their show 
money. Twelve percent see the same show two 
or more times. Girls prefer love story movies, 
boys war movies; both like Western drama, com- 
edy and mystery. Young people who attend 
church school go to the movie less frequently. 
From one-third to one-half of the pupils feel 
some physical effect from the pictures. Nearly 
one-fifth dream after seeing a movie. 

Nearly one-half of the pupils report that the 
movie has suggested their life work, thirty-three 
occupations being mentioned. Over half of the 
girls imitate the stars in some way and three- 
fourths of the boys do the same. 

The majority of the students recognize a con- 
flict between the ideals of the home, school 
and church and those of the movies. The things 
most often named as in conflict are drinking, mur- 
der, fighting and gangster and bedroom scenes. 

The conclusion of the study is that the effect 
of the movie upon personality is subtle and in- 
direct. A picture speaks the universal language 
of the mind and makes its impressions at once 
in the nerve cells of the brain. Later the impres- 
sion made can be observed in changed attitudes 
and actions. If the personality is unified by 
wholesome ideals and balanced by many interests 
it will be safeguarded and will not be so deeply 
affected. 

This study emphasizes the strong appeal which 
the movie makes to youth and the importance of 
its influence upon ideals and character. It re- 
inforces the obligation of the church to exert its 
influence for more artistic and wholesome pic- 
Pures: 
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Toward a Christian 
Internationale 


HE mood of the hour is such that a pro- 
posal for a world conference on Chris- 


tian life and work in 1935, as outlined 
on another page, is apt to be met by the reply, 
“Why bring that up?” Discouragement, uncer- 
tainty, gloom—these seem to have infected even 
Christian people, the heirs of those who sang in 
the Catacombs and met the lions with smiles. 

The fact is, of course, that when the world is 
in trouble and misunderstandings of all kinds 
lead to lack of confidence, it is more than ever 
obvious that cooperation is not a luxury but a 
necessity—indispensable to Christian courage and 
effectiveness. Nothing does so much to produce 
confidence as the discovery of a common interest 
and purpose. And if there be common action in 
the carrying out of that purpose, the magic circle 
is completed. The energizing currents of confi- 
dence flow and generate power. 

To those who have not followed closely the 
history of the Life and Work movement since 
1925, the suggestion of a second similar world 
conference leads to the query: what have been 
the results of the first one? 

Those best acquainted with the development 
of the movement have no hesitation in making 
optimistic reply. The conference impressed the 
mind of this generation of Christians in Europe 
indelibly. It put new heart into many dis-— 
couraged Christians; it accelerated the develop- 
ment of church federation movements in several 
European countries; it strengthened the spirit of 
conciliation so as to give support to the Locarno 
treaties; it awakened a new ethical and spiritual 
vigor in many minds, stimulating the emphasis 
upon Christian life as a bond of unity; it drew 
the Orthodox Church into working cooperation 
with the Western Churches for the first time; 
and it led to the establishment of a central or- 
ganization representing the cooperating groups 
of churches at the world capital of Geneva. In 
short, it produced definite results which have 
been widely hailed as indicative of a new day for 
world Christian cooperation. 

More important, however, than any evalua- 
tion of results thus far is the answer to the ques- 
tion: Is any plan for organized Christian church 
life on a world scale to be effected? If it is, 
must we not take what now exists and with it as 
a basis develop something nearer to the heart’s 
desire? The most amazing thing about the pres- 
ent Life and Work movement is not its accom- — 
plishments but the very fact of its existence; par- | 
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ticularly the way in which it has gripped the 


imagination of certain church groups never be- 


fore willing to move in the direction of official 


cooperation. 


The way to make the movement stronger and 
to fit it more definitely for the demands of the 
new world into which events are plunging the 
nations is by the route of the conference table. 
The small gatherings of executive committee 
members from year to year have been relatively 


_ effective, but nothing can take the place of the 


large conference at least once every decade. It 
alone is of sufficient magnitude to catch the atten- 
tion of the world, to dramatize effectively the 
trend toward united action among the churches, 


and to focus attention upon the great practical 
problems of Christian life and work which con- 


front all the churches. 


The first Stockholm conference was consti- 


tuted officially by the appointed delegates of the 


_ churches. 


The same process is to be followed 
for the second, and in the very near future the 
various denominational bodies will receive the 
direct invitation of the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee—the Lord Bishop of Winchester 


. —for the appointment of delegates and the set- 


ting up of the necessary cooperating committees, 
so that the program may represent in the truest 
sense the collective thought of the churches 
throughout the world. It is to be hoped that 
the same ready cooperation will mark the plan- 
ning for this 1935 conference as marked the 
memorable Stockholm assembly in 1925. 


“Blessed When 


Men Revile You’’ 


: NLY a few years ago Jane Addams was 
a target of almost unbelievable attacks 


her an outstanding subversive agent. 


from various organizations that circu- 
lated, and still circulate, misleading and ground- 
less rumors about high-minded citizens who are 
actively devoted to the cause of peace. One of 
the famous “spider-web” charts prepared by the 
librarian of the Chemical Warfare Service called 
Another 
referred to Hull House as a “hotbed of Com- 
munism.” A certain organization devoted to 
censoring other people’s patriotism called her 


_ “the most dangerous woman in America.” (The 
same organization accorded to some of the Fed- 


eral Council officials the honor of being included 
in the same list of “dangerous” workers for 
peace.) These calumniators did not desist from 
their discreditable attacks even when President 
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Coolidge publicly described Miss Addams as one 
of the foremost citizens of America. 


And now they find the woman on whom they 
heaped their scandalous epithets hailed on the 
first page of all the newspapers as the recipient 
of the Nobel prize, one of the most distinguished 
awards in the world. 


“Blessed are the peacemakers,” said the Prince 
of Peace. And it is not without significance that 
this benediction is immediately followed by an- 
other: “Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you and persecute you and shall say all manner 
of evil against you falsely for my sake.” 


Little Stories of Great Results 


Why Mr. Johnston Came Back 
to the Church 


HE Johnstons had long ago given up go- 
ing to church. ‘The preachers are too 
musty and behind the times,” Mr. John- 
ston said, by way of excuse, “and the churches 


are always squabbling with one another, never 
standing together in a big way.” 


Then one Sunday afternoon, when the game 
of bridge had become tiresome, he casually turned 
on the radio. To his surprise he heard a blunt 
question, echoing his own feeling, “What is re- 
ligion good for today?” ‘Then came a resonant 
and vigorous but sympathetic voice explaining in 
a few crisp sentences what faith in God means to 
struggling men and women, what the influence 
of Christ is doing to sweeten human life, how 
the Church is helping to make a more brotherly 
and righteous world. 


“Maybe I’ve made a mistake, after all, in cut- 
ting myself off from organized religion,” Mr. 
Johnston admitted. “Churches that are alert 
enough to use the radio to reach stragglers like 
me, who haven’t darkened a church door in years, 
aren’t as out-of-date as I had supposed.” 


And when he heard the announcer say that this 
service was only one of ten nation-wide radio 
presentations of religion sponsored every week 
by twenty-six denominations acting cooperatively 
through the Federal Council of Churches he 
added, “I guess it isn’t true that the churches 
can’t do anything unitedly.” 

(The above and seven other “little stories” 


are printed in an attractive two-color folder and 
will be mailed free on request to the Editor.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN ADVENTURE 


By Toyou1ko Kacawa 


(Dr. Kagawa has just returned from America to his native Japan to resume leadership in the Kingdom of God — 


Movement.—EpiTor. ) 


i NHE Christian message must mean the recon- 
struction of society, nothing less! A notable 
characteristic of Jesus Christ was His eager- 

ness to reach the least of men. By reaching the least 
we reach the masses, and by changing the masses we 
change society. The redemption of Jesus is a hundred 
per cent redemption—spiritual, physical, economic, 
political and social. We have been inclined to in- 
terpret Christianity as concerned with spiritual and 
individual redemption only ; it is an interpretation that 
is entirely too comfortable. 


Though we study love, we forget it in practice. 
Indeed, we are too cowardly to practice it. Let us 
have a revival of love. A revival of faith is not 
enough. Let us take the cross, which is the symbol 
of love, on our backs; for the cross has two meanings: 
it is both individual and social, a deliverance from sin 
and a willingness on our part to give our lives for 
others as Christ did. With this cross on our backs 
let us be adventurers in life. 


Perhaps our most urgent need now, in order that 
we may attain this spirit of love, is prayer; for with- 
out prayer and meditation we cannot develop a full 
Christian life. We especially need prayer and quiet 
meditation in the whirl of our modern giant cities. 


SociAL APPLICATION OF THE GOSPEL 


But we cannot neglect the social application of the 
Gospel. It has apparently been very easy for the 
churches in America to build great buildings ; the task 
of human architecture is a far more difficult one. Yet 
it is imperative that we build human beings first. 


It must also become evident that we must Christian- 
ize industry and get rid of the acquisitive motive in 
economic life. It seems to me that we cannot solve 
our economic problems today on the basis of indi- 
vidualism. A solution is possible only through co- 
operative societies. Perhaps you must have in Amer- 
ica what I am developing in Japan, Christian guilds. 
These guilds are organized according to profession— 
carpenters, nurses, farmers, bricklayers and so forth. 
Your churches are too disorganized and separated ; 
they are not making enough of human association, 
and therefore brotherhood has stepped out of the 
Church into the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs, which are 
doing magnificent work along Christian ideals. In 
this present world today we must take up this prin- 


ciple of cooperation along Christian lines. In Japan 
we have school teachers’ guilds, in which the school 
teachers not only find brotherhood and mutual help- 
fulness, but carry the principles of the Gospel to the 
children; nurses’ guilds which reach into the hos- 
pitals, and other similar guilds. It is this kind of 
cooperative effort which means victory in a nation. 


A New Name For Foreicn Misstons 


If we spread this brotherhood, this guild idea, based 
on Christian love, beyond. national to international 
lines we can Christianize our international life. You 
Americans need to study carefully the highly success- 


ful Danish village cooperative societies along Christian — 


lines. They have reached across national borders to 
agreements in England, and are greatly helping eco- 
nomic problems. ‘This is the beginning of the prac- 
tical application of brotherhood on a Christian basis 
across national frontiers. 
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The prohibition situation in America seems to me, — 


as a whole, to be good. The newspapers seem all to 


be “wet,” but there are always two opinions in a 


country—the newspaper opinion and the deeper, more 
thoughtful Christian opinion. 


But it is with deep © 


regret that I notice that the churches have been neg- — 


lecting their ethical education along prohibition lines. 


I regret, too, to discover that contributions to for- — 


eign missions are falling off. It is no time to slow up 
in foreign mission effort. In Japan, for example, only 
ten per cent of the people have the Gospel of Christ. 
Let me say strongly that I do not like that word for- 
eign missions. Where did that word come from, any- 
way? There is no foreign field to Christ; there is no 
foreigner to Him. To Him the field was the world. 
And we ought to be thinking now of a world and as a 
world; our mission is a world mission. 
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We must begin and end that mission with sacrifice. _ 


Without sacrifice there is no creation, restoration or 


preservation of even the physical bodies of men; and _ 


without sacrifice there can be no redemption of indi- 


viduals or of the social order. To fight depression, to 
reconstruct individual lives and human society we 
must live more simply and love more thoroughly and — 


practically. 


Yes, we need a revival of love; and with the cros 
of love on our backs we need to be adventurers ! 


= 
Bo 


. 
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_ ment gave out some very startling figures. 
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The Basic Contribution o yf the Church to World Peace 


By Watter L. LINGLE 
President of Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 


E THINK of the United States as being a 
peace-loving nation. As an actual fact 
statistics show that we have been a war-like 
In 1920 the United States Treasury Depart- 
From the 
founding of our nation in 1789 up to 1920 the United 
States Government collected and spent for all causes 
$66,000,000,000. Of this amount $53,000,000,000 was 
spent for war. About the same time the Treasury De- 


nation. 


. partment presented statistics which show that the 


United States Government today is spending about 
eighty per cent of its total income each year for pur- 
poses of war. The United States is spending more 


| on its Army and Navy today than any other nation 
in the world. 


This is a subject in which the Church should be pro- 
foundly interested. She should be interested in it for 
Jesus’ sake. He is the Prince of Peace; among the 
first sentences that He uttered in His Sermon on the 


._ Mount was this: “Blessed are the peacemakers, for 


‘her own sake. 


they shall be called the children of God.” In the 
prayer that He taught us we have this petition: “Thy 
Kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
Heaven.” When His will is as perfectly done on 
earth as it is in Heaven there will be no more wars. 
The Church should be interested for humanity’s sake. 
Nothing ever brought more woe and anguish upon the 
human race than war. She should be interested for 
The Church suffers terribly as the re- 
sult of war. The World War gave the Church a blow 


_ from which she will not recover for a hundred years. 


cause of war. 


cause of the war. 


See what has happened to the Church in Russia be- 
Or you might look at the Church in 
Germany and see what she has suffered. Or you can 
come closer home by looking at the Protestant Church 
in France. It was almost annihilated. So it has been 
in every land. Our own country suffered less in a 
direct way than any other country that engaged in the 
World War, yet the Church has suffered greatly be- 
Besides all this there have been 
great waves of demoralization and crime sweeping 
over our country as the aftermath of the war. All 
of this is detrimental to the progress of the Church 
and of Christianity. The question of world peace is 


a subject of supreme importance to the Church. 


The question may arise as to just what the Church 
can do to promote world peace and to banish war. Of 
course, we do not want to get mixed up in politics. 


But sometimes our fear of getting mixed up in politics 


keeps us from doing anything. I believe it was Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers, the great Scotch preacher, who 
said that some people were so afraid of what the 
theologians called “work-righteousness” that they did 
not have any righteousness of any kind. There is 
plenty that we can do without getting mixed up in 
politics. 

War is largely a state of mind. We will have war 
as long as we think in terms of war. As a man thinketh 
in his heart so is he. The same is true of nations. 
The Earl of Oxford and Asquith was Prime Minister 
of England when the World War began, one of the 
outstanding men of his generation. In his “Memories 
and Reflections” we find this statement: 


“Unless we can eliminate war, it will be the death of civili- 
zation, and all that makes life—individual life, communal life, 
international life—worth living. There can be no effective 
safeguard of the most treasured possessions and promises of 
our race until we have wiped international warfare off the 
slate of possibility. That is no Utopian ideal. As_ difficult, 
if you like, as unimaginable things have been done. Slavery, 
private war, dueling were all regarded in their day as natural 
and even necessary institutions. Why and how have they 
disappeared? Not by repression, not by coercion, but through 
the operation of moral force which sapped their vitality, which 
discredited their authority, and which brought them, in due 
time, one and all their message of doom. ‘So it will be when, 
by the same agencies, the curse of war becomes, as it will 
become, a memory of the past.” 


The Church, to use the words of Asquith, can help 
to put into operation moral forces which will sap the 
vitality of the war spirit and discredit its authority. 

In 1929, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (South) made this de- 
liverance on the subject of peace and war: “The 
historic position of our Church is that the function of 
the Church is purely spiritual. We believe that this 
principle should apply in time of war as well as in 
time of peace,-and that, therefore, the Church should 
never again bless war, or be used as an instrument 
in the promotion of war. We commend our Govern- 
ment for its leadership in establishing the Pact to Out- 
law War. We believe that the Church as a part of its 
spiritual mission should endeavor to write the prin- 
ciples of this Pact in the hearts of its people, and urge 
this duty upon all who teach or preach in the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States.” 

It takes a great deal to break down the war psy- 
chology which is so firmly fixed in our minds. But 
there was a time when the psychology of the duel was 
just as firmly ingrained in the public mind. We some- 
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times wonder why a sensible man like Alexander 
Hamilton should have stood up and allowed Aaron 
Burr to kill him in a duel. Public opinion compelled 
him to do it. But preachers preached and churches 
made their deliverances until the public attitude toward 


January, 193 
the duel was absolutely reversed. The same can be fi 
done for public opinion on the subject of war. 


(This article, slightly modified, is abridged from the 
Christian. Observer, and by its courtesy here made available — 
for many other than Southern Presbyterian readers.) 


A Frank Talk on the Liquor Problem 


By M. Asusy Jones 
Minister of the Second Baptist Church, St. Louss 


- developed into an organized business. This 
differentiates it from crime conditions in other 
times. Every business, whether legal or illegal, is 
controlled by the law of demand and supply. So the 
illegal business of selling liquor could not have grown 
so large without an enormous number of patrons, 
whose demand for liquor makes them willing to sup- 
port this illegal business. That means that hundreds 
of thousands, and perhaps millions, of the citizens of 
the United States help to support bootleggers, to de- 
bauch our Government officials, to make possible 
organized gangsters who terrorize our cities, and thus 
conspire with the criminal world to destroy our demo- 
cratic civilization. 


Just here is to be found the most significantly deadly 
symptom of the crime disease which has fastened it- 
self upon our society. Criminals are now business 
men, with crime efficiently organized to do business 
with its patrons. Its patrons, however, are drawn 
from the field of legitimate business. Every “racket” 
takes toll of some legitimate business, and could not 
be successful unless, either through fear or greed, 
legitimate business yielded its cooperation. Kid- 
naping is only successful when the victim’s family 
or friends pay the ransom. This is usually accom- 
plished through the mediation of some lawyer, or other 
representative of the legitimate world. Every form 
of robbery, with the exception of legal currency, in 
order to be profitable, must in some way sell its stolen 
goods back to the legal world. Every form of political 
graft means that the criminal official must have pa- 
trons, who will buy illegitimate privileges of some 
nature. Every investigation of this form of crime 
reveals, not merely criminal officials who receive 
bribes, but legitimate business paying the bribes. 


(ee in many of its expressions today has 


So when we face this gigantic illegal liquor busi- 
ness, we are faced with the truth that it could not 
exist but for the support which it receives from the 
patrons of the legitimate business world. We have 
been passing through a business depression, in which 
values of every kind—realty, steel, oil, autos, cotton, 
food, etc.—have decreased.. Whatever may be the 


reason, or the reasons, back of it all, the immediate | 
cause is a “buyer’s strike.” It is a truism that in 
proportion to the decrease of demand, there is a de- 
preciation in supply. A “buyer’s strike” in the illegit-_ 
imate liquor business would in three months bankrupt — 
bootleggers and put gangsters out of business. 


Of course we are told that this cannot be done, be- 
cause it is impossible to enforce the law. I agree that 
the law can never be enforced by policemen, but it can 
be obeyed. I grant that some laws are so impractical, 
or impossible, that they cannot be obeyed. But each 
man can test this law for himself. “Can I refrain 
from giving my support to the illegal liquor traffic?” 
That means to stop drinking, or serving drinks to 
others. Who is it who cannot do this? It is true 
that there are some pathetic people who have been 
gripped by the diseased taste for liquor, who are help- 
less so long as they can obtain it. If, however, the 
vast majority of those who now support the liquor 
business would cease to do so, the business would be 
so small and unprofitable that it would scarcely be 
able to furnish those who must have it. Why not 
boycott the bootlegger? 

The answer here has been that the law is a bad one, 
and for that reason should not be obeyed. ‘The test 
of whether a law is good or bad is whether its success- 
ful operation would be hurtful to society. On this— 
test I should be willing to rest the whole question. 
The so-called “Blue Laws,” such as the suspension of 
all traffic and every form of business on a Sabbath day, 
have often been brought into disrepute and repealed 
by their enforcement. What a fair and fine thing it 
would be to put this test to our Prohibition laws. 


- What harm would it do to society? I am not asking 


now what good it would do, but simply what hurt it 
would do. I can think of nothing, except that it would 
take away from some people a great deal of pleasure. 
If there were no forms of recreation other than 
those stimulated by intoxication, this might be a seri- 
ous objection. But would it do any harm to people 
of this country to change the expression of their 
recreations from those dependent upon intoxicating 
liquors to other expressions of play? On the - 


a 


a 
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hand, if there was no other social good to be gained 
from obedience to these laws, would not the destruc- 


‘tion of the illegal liquor business, with all of its ac- 


companiments of terrorism and crime, justify the 
experiment ? 

If the numbers of those who are willing to support 
the bootleggers and gangsters continue to increase to 
such an extent as to annul the law, then it seems to me 
we will have no other recourse than its repeal. Before 
we reach that point, however, let us face the terrible 
significance of such an acknowledgment. It will be 


_ nothing less than an absolute surrender of our govern- 


ment to the under-world. It will be a confession of 
the defeat of democracy. And what shall be said of 
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that multitude of citizens who, while enjoying all the 
protection and privileges of democracy, are in alliance 
with bootleggers and gangsters to destroy the author- 
ity of our government? It is pure and simple rebellion. 
It is a lawless attempt to make what is unlawful, legal. 

It has the same justification which a lynching mob 
has when, in the name of justice and virtue, it usurps 
the authority of the government, and becomes a law 
unto itself. To call the prohibition laws, or any laws 
placed upon our statute books in an orderly and con- 
stitutional way, the mother of crime, is to render the 
vocabulary of our language meaningless, and to de- 
stroy the standards by which we determine our moral 
judgments. 


How the Churches Are Helping the Unemployed 


By Louisa WILson 


(This article, made available by the courtesy of the Christian Advocate, was written by a New York journalist 
who was impressed by what the churches are doing to relieve the unemployed.—EDIToR. ) 


\ ‘ ) HAT are the churches doing for the unem- 
ployed? This is a current question as we 
enter upon the third winter of widespread 
depression and suffering. The answer is that churches 
of all denominations are buckling down to the task 


and are taking up with renewed energy the human 
service obligations that slackened at the beginning of 


the summer when the unemployed had a brief respite 


from acute suffering. 

Churches are agreed that their most urgent problem 
now is unemployment. The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has again pledged itself 
to help the President’s Organization for Unemploy- 
ment Relief. The attitude of various denominations 
on the question has been publicly shown in the Labor 
Sunday message of the Federal Council and, most re- 


| cently, in the pastoral letter of the Episcopal House 
of Bishops. 


Both messages impress on the churches 
the responsibility not only of giving immediate relief, 
but of working for a change in social conditions that 
would make the present disorganized unemployment 
situation impossible in the future. 

Many a tale of a pastor’s ingenuity and heroism 
has been buried in a obscure village or in a vagrant’s 


heart, but a reconstruction of the picture of what 


churches have been doing for unemployment is made 
possible chiefly through reports gathered by James 
Myers, industrial secretary of the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Federal Council of Churches. These 
reports, as they accumulate, give a cross-section of 
the activity that is being carried on. 

Cooperation is the key to many a short story of 


unemployment relief. There is, for instance, the 


work of E. W. Shrigley, of the Woodmere (Long 
Island) Methodist Episcopal Church, and Allan 
Evans, of the Trinity Episcopal Church of Hewlett, 
Long Island. They organized an emergency relief 
committee between their parishes, and for several 
months gave assistance to about nine hundred men. 
They raised what funds they could, and when these 
were not enough, they began to create jobs. The 
committee found individuals who agreed to pay the 
men $4 a day for work, and then when this method 
proved inadequate, they found jobs on public build- 
ings and churches, and paid the men out of the funds 
raised by the parishes. 

One original plan in this activity was cooperation 
with the telephone company. The committee per- 
suaded the company to give them discarded poles. 
Men chopped them up for wood and sold what was 
not needed for fuel. 

In the Church Council Bulletin of Detroit the fol- 
lowing suggestions are recommended to every parish 
in the metropolitan area: 

“Every pastor should study his constituency to as- 
certain its needs and problems; every church should 
maintain a relief committee, study the causes of and 
the permanent remedies for economic and industrial 
depressions, and provide some form of entertainment 
or fellowship to help worried people.” The Council 
urges congregations to support the community fund 
and to refer the homeless to a specified bureau. As 
a part of the cooperation with city relief plans, minis- 
ters are asked to support the mayor’s unemployment 
committee by securing data regarding unemployment 
for sermons and addresses and by encouraging all 
types of odd jobs, as well as assisting in the plan of 
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cooperative employment by which groups of families 
unite to give steady work to heads of families. 

This interweaving of city work with church work 
for the unemployed has been the plan followed in New 
York, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Indianapolis, and other 
business centers. In Chicago there was organized by 
the Federation of Churches a department of church 
activity on the governor’s commission. As the reports 
of work in Chicago reach the Federation headquarters, 
some figures of the relief activity testify to accom- 
plishment. One hundred and seventeen Protestant 
churches raised $19,109 for members, $25,353 for 
charities and denominational agencies, and secured 
employment for 446 persons, besides giving out cloth- 
ing and food. Church building was encouraged in 
Chicago, and several millions expended on it. One 
colored Congregational church gave one hundred over- 
coats and furnished 7,500 meals for the poor. 

In New York City churches of all denominations 
are planning to work with government and voluntary 
relief commissions as they did with the Prosser Com- 
mittee last winter and spring. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of All Nations cooperated with the 
Prosser Committee, and found work for men for 
three days at $5 a day. Women make $12 a week. 
Churches of other denominations did as the Church 
of All Nations in conducting a sewing room and em- 
ploying women at fifty cents an hour. The Riverside 
Church, of which Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is 
pastor, raised $15,000 for work for the unemployed, 
and supported two paid workers who placed appli- 
cants through the Charity Organization Society. 

In New York City, six of the Presbyterian churches, 
the Quakers, and six of the Jewish synagogues have 
maintained sewing rooms. This year, as last, some of 
the churches expect to maintain free bread lines. 

A report from Rochester, New York, indicates that 
the ministers each gave two days’ salary for unem- 
ployment relief, and the churches took the lead in the 
active organization of relief in the city. 

Joining forces of church with government for the 
relief of the unemployed is a principle that is being 
carried to the smallest Vermont village, where the 
overseer of the poor for the town exhorts the mem- 
bers of his church to have some wood cut by a man 
on his list of unemployed. 

A phase of church help that will be emphasized this 
winter more than ever before is work for women. 
While the situation of unemployed was considered 
bad last winter, it has become much more acute this 
year because many concerns have substituted men 
for women when possible. Married women, who 
might or might not have families dependent on them, 
have fallen out of line before the single ones who, 
employers have believed, must support themselves. 
Dr. Worth M. Tippy, executive secretary of the Social 
Service Commission of the Federal Council of 
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Churches, and Bishop Gilbert, of the Episcopal 
Church, have already identified themselves prominent- 
ly with this work for women. 

Reports from all over the country show that in 
some cities branches of the Y. W. C. A. have been © 
responsible for all special employment work for 
women. Strenuous efforts have been made to create — 
work—by appeals through letters, talks, radio and © 
newspaper publicity, posters, calls on employers, and 
telephone calls. Some of these jobs have been work — 
with branches of the Association, clerical and cafeteria — 
jobs, a uane telephoning, and positions in “special 
shops.” 

Church workers have realized the necessity of ico 
ing up the morale of these women job-hunters. Sixty- 
eight Y. W. C. A. associations reported that they had 
organized free classes for the unemployed along dif- 
ferent lines. Thirteen associations told of providing 
typewriters to enable girls either to maintain their 
skill while they are unemployed, or improve it. Sixty- 
eight associations reported that they gave free recrea- 
tion, roller skating, dancing, teas, swimming, and 
parties of different sorts. One of the features of 
the Association work has been provision for housing 
either by reducing rates, deferring payment, or giving 
free shelter. ‘ 

The problem of young men out of jobs is a particu- 
larly appropriate one for theological seminaries. Most 
students of seminaries throughout the country have 
helped the churches in their relief measures, but a 
unique experiment was carried on by the young men 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York. They 
chose for their aid men who were about their own 
ages or a little older. The final report for the past 
year’s work showed that the students fed, housed, 
and clothed about eighty-five men. Although the 
student body is only about 150, they raised $5,033 for 
the purpose. The men, taken in about twenty at a 
time, slept in the gymnasium, ate in the refectory, 
and used the reading rooms. Two evenings a week 
they went to the moving pictures at houses in which 
they were guests of the owners. These unique guests 
of the seminary did such odd jobs as polishing about 
the buildings, and also operated a coat room until 
one by one they left the seminary for steady work ana 
to make place for another in the group of twenty. 


| 
| 


EVANGELISM IN NEw YorkK 


Dr. Guy H. Black of Greencastle, Ind., has come 
to New York, where he is, until Easter, leading a 
movement on “Home Visitation and Church Loyalty,” 
under the auspices of the Greater New York Fed- bf 
eration of Churches. Dr. Black’s invitation to come 
to New York grew out of the Northfield Conference 
and Retreat, held by the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on Evangelism last June. 


FV 
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Secretary for Evangelism, and is ex- 
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Dr. Bader Becomes New Secretary for Evangelism 


has accepted the call of the 
Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America to become Field 


R: JE SoEsM. BADER, DD; 


pected to begin his new work early 
this year. 


The coming of Dr. Bader to the 
staff of the Council is the outcome of 
a general feeling in the Council that it 
should place a still larger emphasis 
upon evangelism. When the decision 
was made to increase the Council’s 
leadership in this field, there was a re- 
markable unanimity of agreement that 
Dr. Bader should be selected for the 
work. 


Evangelism, 


Dr. Bader is a young man still in his early forties, 
who is widely recognized as having distinctive quali- 
fications for spiritual leadership. Upon graduation 
from Drake University in 1911, he became pastor of 
the Christian Church at Atchison, Kansas, where the 


’ membership grew from 500 to 1,600 in eight years. 


During the second year of this pastorate, he built one 
of the most beautiful church edifices in the state at 
that time. Resigning his pastorate to take up Y. M. 
C. A. service overseas during the war, he saw service 
in England, France and Germany. Upon his return 
he became the pastor of a Kansas City Church with a 
membership of 1,800, and from there was called to 
become the first Secretary of Evangelism that the 
Disciples of Christ had ever had. After a decade of 
distinguished service in this position, he was elected 


three years ago as the head of the home missionary 


work of the Disciples of Christ. In this connection 


he has had the responsibility for the administration 


of a budget of about $300,000 a year but, at the same 
time, has continued to carry a special responsibility 
for evangelistic leadership throughout the denomina- 
tion. 

Dr. Bader’s interest in evangelism has taken him to 
most of the English-speaking world. In 1925 he held 
a series of conferences on evangelism in Great Britain, 
and in 1926 he visited New Zealand and Australia for 
the same purpose. 


During this period Dr. Bader has found time to 


_ give the heartiest support to the cooperative program 
of evangelism carried on by the Federal Council of 


Churches under the leadership of Charles L. Goodell. 


_ Every year he has participated in its interdenomina- 
tional visitation to a group of leading cities in the in- 


JESSE M. BADER 


Field Secretary, 
_Federal Council of 
Churches 


terest of developing a community-wide 
program of evangelism. He was. 
Chairman of the Program Committee 
of the Northfield Retreat of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on Evan- 
gelism last June. 


At the first World Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ, which was held in 
Washington in 1930, Dr. Bader was 
accorded the signal honor of being 
elected the first President. Since that 
time he has served the World Con- 
vention as its General Secretary. 

In 1928 he received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from his 
alma mater, Drake University. 


Commission on 


In his new work Dr. Bader will be 
working hand in hand with Dr. Goodell, the Executive 
Secretary of the Federal Council’s Commission on 
Evangelism. 


HomeE Missions CounciL MEETING 
IN [TORONTO 


On January 4, 5, 6 the Home Missions Council 
and the Council of Women for Home Missions will 
be meeting in their annual sessions in the King Ed- 
ward Hotel at Toronto. After an address of welcome 
by the mayor of the city, the important problems of 
Home Missions, approached from the standpoint of 
the common interests of the various denominational 
boards, will occupy the thinking of the group. 


During most of the time the Home Missions Coun- 
cil and the Council of Women for Home Missions 
will be meeting jointly, separate sessions being sched- 
uled for Monday morning, Tuesday morning and 
Wednesday morning. 


Among the distinguished speakers are Bishop Fran- 
cis J. McConnell, President of the Federal Council, 
and Honorable N. W. Rowell, former President of 
the Canadian Government Council. 

The President of the Home Missions Council is 
Dr. John McDowell, of the Council of Women for 
Home Missions Mrs. Orrin R. Judd. 

Among the subjects on which reports will be pre- 
sented or discussions held are Work Among For- 
eign Speaking Peoples, Work Among the Indians, 
Work in Alaska, the Problems of the Rural Church, 
and Church Comity. . 
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CONFERENCES ON HOME MISSIONS AND THE _ 


CHRISTIAN HOME ARE GREAT SUCCESS 


Council’s Committee on Marriage and the 

Home joined in a series of conferences in 
Pacific Coast cities and Denver between December 1 
and December 16. Two-day conferences were held 
in Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Oakland and 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and Denver, and a one-day 
conference at Sacramento. Five members of the team, 
including Dr. King and Dr. Tippy, together with 
three denominational officials from Los Angeles, spent 
Saturday, December 12, at Boulder City and Las 
Vegas, Nev., completing the organization of the 
Boulder City Religious and Social Center. 

The general theme of the conferences was “Home 
Missions and the Christian Home.” The speakers on 
home missions took forenoons and afternoons. Their 
addresses dealt with the findings of the great Home 
Missions Congress, held in Washington in December, 
1930, subsequent surveys of rural areas, and the prob- 
lems of migrant workers and their families. Their 
team consisted of Edward D. Kohlstedt and Mark A. 
Dawber of the Methodist Board of Home Missions; 
Ernest M. Halliday of the Congregational Home Mis- 
.sion Board; Hermann N. Morse of the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions; Miss Adela J. Ballard 
of the Council of Women for Home Missions, and 
William R. King of the Home Missions Council. 
They all also occupied leading pulpits on Sundays and 
met with local denominational officials. 

The Federal Council’s team took the noon-day pe- 
riods for separate luncheons for ministers and women’s 
societies, the dinner hours for conferences of young 
people, and the breakfast and dinner periods for con- 
ferences with religious educational leaders. The two 
groups joined in evening public meetings, two speak- 
ers dealing with Home Missions and one with Mar- 
riage and the Home. 

The Federal Council’s Committee on Marriage and 


i SHE Home Missions Council and the Federal 


EDWARD D. KOHLSTEDT 


ERNEST M. HALLIDAY 


the Home was represented by Mrs. Earle Edward 
Eubank of Cincinnati, Chairman of the Department 
on Marriage and the Home of the National Council 
of Federated Church Women; Professor Paul Po- 
penoe, Director of the Los Angeles Institute of Fam- 
ily Relations and a member of the summer term faculty 
of Columbia University; and Dr. Worth M. Tippy, 
Executive Secretary of the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service. Professor 
Popenoe led discussions on the Preparation of Min- 
isters for Problems of Personal and Family Adjust- 
ment. Mrs. Eubank addressed the women on “The 
Christian Woman and Today’s Marriage Crisis.” She 
and Dr. Tippy spoke together at the young people’s 
dinners on “Youth’s Part in the Building of Success- 
ful Homes.” Dr. Tippy led a conference of ministers 
in each city on “Safeguarding Marriage.” His theme 
in the evening meetings was “What Is Happening to 
the American Home?” 

The conferences on problems of the family aroused 
exceptional interest. Movements were started in 
Washington and Oregon for a law requiring a three- 
day waiting period after the granting of licenses be- 
fore marriage can be solemnized. Plans for seminars 
of ministers to study problems of education and adjust- 
ment were started in Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Denver. Eighteen enrolled at Los 
Angeles for a seminar under Dr. Popenoe. Mrs. 
Eubank’s meetings with the women led all in atten- 
dance. She was asked to come back in May for a 
city-wide institute for both women and young people, 
each to continue for five days. Tacoma plans both a 
seminar and an Institute of Family Relations. The 
entire team was wanted back for larger conferences. 
Several hundred ministers made a start in developing 
a new program for the family along the line of the 
discussions. 


WILLIAM R. KING 


WORTH M. TIPPY 
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An interesting feature of the conferences on the 
family was a selected exhibit of books and pamphlets 
dealing with the problems of adolescents, youth and 
preparation for marriage. An exhibit of publications 
of the American Social Hygiene Association, which 
participated in the conferences by finance, by counsel 


' and by cooperation of its local units, was included. 


These were constantly surrounded by readers and in- 
quirers. The members of the team had numerous 
interviews in every city and many brought to them 
personal problems, so that in some degree the con- 
ferences became clinics. 

The greatest friendliness and appreciation were 
shown by pastors and churches, by the public and by 
the press. Generous space was given in the news- 
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ADELA J. BALLARD 


MRS. EARLE E. EUBANK 


papers in most instances, and there was no criticism. 
There were also several radio broadcasts. Professor 
Popenoe, Mrs. Eubank and Dr. Tippy were in demand 
for additional addresses at schools, colleges and lunch- 
eon groups and for pulpits on Sundays. Mrs. Eubank 
made extra addresses in each city. A splendid start 
was made on a nation-wide movement to strengthen 


Christian family life in the United States. 


The plan of united conferences on the part of the 
home missions and the Federal Council groups was so 
exceptionally interesting and valuable, and their in- 
terests fitted together so well, that it has been decided 
to follow the same plan in other parts of the country, 
limiting the time to one day in each place. 


Radio Carries Religious Messages over Entire Nation 


4 \ HE programs of religious radio, sponsored 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America and presented by the Na- 

tional Broadcasting Company, have this season 
reached the highest peak of their influence. The num- 
ber of stations carrying the Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams is larger than it has been at any previous time. 
One of the most remarkable aspects of this radio 
ministry is that it is reaching great numbers of people 
who do not go to church. This is made evident by 
many of the letters which come in the flood of corre- 
spondence from those who have found inspiration and 
help in the radio messages. Since, as is shown by an 
analysis of the latest Federal Census of Religious 
Bodies, only 55 per cent of the adult population are 
church members, it is readily seen that the radio min- 


_ istry has an evangelistic and missionary significance 


which it would be difficult to exaggerate. Another 
group to which the radio is proving a spiritual bless- 
ing is the shut-ins in hospitals, homes for the aged, 
correctional and other institutions. 


One of the most encouraging aspects of the radio 
program is the pronounced increase in the number 
of stations now broadcasting the daily morning period 
of worship. 

The complete roster of the stations now carrying 
the several programs sponsored by the Council is as 
follows: 


Nationat YoutH CONFERENCE—Dkr. Potine 
Sunday, 3:00-3:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time. 


WJZ—New York, N. Y. 
WHAM—Rochester, N. Y. 
KDKA—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
KTHS—Hot Springs, Ark. 
W GAR—Cleveland, O. 
WBAL—Baltimore, Md. 
WRVA—Richmond, Va. 
WPTF—Raleigh, N. C. 
WWNC—Asheville, N. C. 
W1IS—Columbia, S. C. 

W MAQ—Chicago, Ill. 


WFLA—St. Petersburg, Fla. 


WSUN—Clearwater, Fla. 
W1IOD—Miami Beach, Fla. 


WJAX—Jacksonville, Fla. 
WMC—Memphis, Tenn. 
WJDxX—Jackson, Miss. 
WSMB—New Orleans, La. 
WSB—Atlanta, Ga. 
WAPI—Birmingham, Ala. 
KVOO—Tulsa, Okla. 
WOAI—San Antonio, Tex. 
KPRC—Houston, Tex. 
WKY—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
KOA—Denver, Colo. 
KTAR—Pheenix, Ariz. 
KWK-—St. Louis, Mo. 
WREN—Kansas City, Mo. 
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WIBA—Madison, Wis. 
KFAB—Lincoln, Nebr. 
KFYR—Bismarck, N. D. 
KFSD—San Diego, Cal. 
KGO—San Francisco, Cal. 
KGW —Portland, Ore. 
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KOMO—Seattle, Wash. 
KHQ—Spokane, Wash. 
KSL—Salt Lake City, Utah 
KGHL—Billings, Mont. 
WCKY—Covington, Ky. 
KGIR—Butte, Mont. 


NatTionaL SunpDay ForumM—Dr. CADMAN 


Sunday, 3:30-4:00 P.M., 


WEAF—New York, N. Y. 
WTIC—Hartford, Conn. 
WEEI—Boston, Mass. 
WJAR—Providence, R. I. 
WCSH—Portland, Me. 
WGY—Schenectady, N. Y. 
WBEN—Buffalo, N. Y. 
WCAE—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WFBR—Baltimore, Md. 
WRC—Washington, D. C. 
WRVA—Richmond, Va. 
WPTF—Raleigh, N. C. 
W1IS—Columbia, S. C. 
WSB—Atlanta, Ga. 
WJAX—Jacksonville, Fla. 
WIOD—Miami Beach, Fla. 
WFLA—St. Petersburg, Fla. 
WSUN—Clearwater, Fla. 
WTAM—Cleveland, O. 
WSAI—Cincinnati, O. 
WWJ—Detroit, Mich. 

KY W—Chicago, IIl. 
KSD—St. Louis, Mo. 
WDAF—Kansas City, Mo. 
WIBA—Madison, Wis. 
WEBC—Superior, Wis. 


Eastern Standard Time. 


WEBC—Duluth, Minn. 
KSTP—Minneapolis, Minn. 
WHAS—Louisville, Ky. 
WSM—Nashville, Tenn. 
WMC—Memphis, Tenn. 
WSMB—New Orleans, La. 
KTHS—Hot Springs, Ark. 
WJDX—Jackson, Miss. 
WOW—Omaha, Neb. 
WDAY—Fargo, N. D. 
KFYR—Bismarck, N. D. 
KVOO—Tulsa, Okla. 
WFAA—Dallas, Tex. 
KPRC—Houston, Tex. 
WOAI—San Antonio, Tex. 


WKY—Oklahoma City, Okla. 


KOA—Denver, Colo. 
KiSL—Salt Lake City, Utah 
KFSD—San Diego, Cal. 
KGO—San Francisco, Cal. 
KGW—Portland, Ore. 
KOMO—Seattle, Wash. 
KHQ—Spokane, Wash. 
WTAG—Worcester, Mass. 
W:WiNC—Asheville, N. C. 
KSTP—St. Paul, Minn. 


NATIONAL VESPERS—Dr. FospicKk 


Sunday, 5:00-5:30 P.M., 


WJZ—New York, N. Y. 
WHAM—Rochester, N. Y. 
WBZ—Springfield, Mass. 
WBZA—Boston, Mass. 
KDKA—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WBAL—Baltimore, Md. 
WRVA—Richmond, Va. 
WPTF—Raleigh, N.C. 
WWNC—Asheville, N. C. 
WIS—Columbia, S. C. 
WSB—Atlanta, Ga. 
WIOD—Miami Beach, Fla. 
WFLA—St. Petersburg, Fla. 
WSUN—Clearwater, Fla. 
WMAQ—Chicago, IIl. 
WIBA—Madison, Wis. 
WEBC—Superior, Wis. 
WEBC—Duluth, Minn. 
KiSTP—Minneapolis, Minn. 
KSTP—St. Paul, Minn. 
WDAY—Fargo, N. D. 
KFYR—Bismarck, N. D. 


Eastern Standard Time. 


KFAB—Lincoln, Nebr. 
KSL—Salt Lake City, Utah 
KWK-—St. Louis, Mo. 
WIREN—Kansas City, Mo. 
WJDX—Jackson, Miss. 
WSMB—New Orleans, La. 
WSM—Nashville, Tenn. 
KTHS—Hot Springs, Ark. 


WKY—Oklahoma City, Okla. 


KVOO—Tulsa, Okla. 
KPRC—Houston, Tex. 
WOAI—San Antonio, Tex. 
WFAA —Dallas, Tex. 
KGO—San Francisco, Cal. 
KFI—Los Angeles, Cal. 
KFSD—San Diego, Cal. 
KOMO—Seattle, Wash. 
KHQ—Spokane, Wash. 
KiGW—Portland, Ore. 
WGAR—Cleveland, O. 
WCKY—Covington, Ky. 
KGIR—Butte, Mont. 


Mornineo Devotions 


Each Weekday, 8:15-8:30 A.M., Eastern Standard 


Time. 


WEAF—New York, N. Y. 
WGY—Schenectady, N. Y. 
WBEN—Buffalo, N. Y. 
WCAE—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WFI—Philadelphia, Pa, 


WRC—Washington, D. C. 
WJAR—Providence, R. I. 
WTAG—Worcester, Mass. 
WCSH—Portland, Me. 
WRVA—Richmond, Va. 


~WHAS—Louisville, Ky. 
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' WJDX—Jackson, Miss. 
WSMB—New Orleans, La. 
KFYR—Bismarck, N. D. 
WTIC—Hartford, Conn. 
WFBR—Baltimore, Md. 
WMC—Memphis, Tenn. 
W1IS—Columbia, S. C. 
WWNC—Asheville, N. C. 
WIBA—Madison, Wis. 


WWJ—Detroit, Mich. 
WOW—Omaha, Neb. 


WiCKY—Covington, Ky. 
WPTF—Raleigh, N. C. 
WFLA—St. Petersburg, Fla. 
WJAX—Jacksonville, Fla. 
WSUN—Clearwater, Fla. 
WIOD—Miami Beach, Fla. 


MipweEEK Hymn SING 
Tuesday, 7:00-7:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time. 


WJDX—Jackson, Miss. 
WSM—Nashville, Tenn. 
KSTP—Minneapolis, Minn. 
KSTP—St. Paul, Minn. 
KOA—Denver, Colo. 
KJR—Seattle, Wash. 
KGA—Spokane, -Wash. 
KEX—Portland, Ore. 
KTAR—Pheenix, Ariz. 


WEAF—New York, N. Y. 
WTIC—Hartford, Conn. 
WFI—Philadelphia, Pa. 
WCAE—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WBEN—Buffalo, N. Y. 
WTAG—Worcester, Mass. 
WSAI—Cincinnati, O. 
KPO—San Francisco, Cal. 
WSB—Atlanta, Ga. 


BisHop McConNNELL AND GENERAL 
BUTLER TO DEBATE 


“Shall We Disarm?” will be the subject of a debate, 
on the eve of the Geneva Conference, between 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell and General Smedley 
D. Butler. General Butler is expected to contend 
that peace cannot be promoted by reduction of arma- 
ments. Bishop McConnell will take the affirmative 
in the debate and present the reasons for giving up 
the present scale of competitive armaments. 


The debate will be held in Mecca Temple, one of 
the largest auditoriums in the city of New York, on 
Saturday evening, January 30, and is sponsored by 
the Discussion Guild. 


ForEeIGN Missions LEADERS CONVENE 
IN ANNUAL SESSION 


Dr. T. Z. Koo of China and Professor D. D. T. 
Jabavu of South Africa, are among the Christians of 
other lands who will participate in the sessions of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, to 
be held in Atlantic City, January 12-15. Dr. Koo, 
one of the best known Christian leaders among Chi- 
nese students, will speak on the theme “What Are the 
Spiritual Implications of the Present World Situa- 
tion?” Prof. Jabavu on “The Meaning of the Cross 
in Modern Life.” 

A large part of the time will be devoted to round 
table conferences. Among the subjects are the follow- 
ing: “What Are the Values and Problems in the Use 
of Foreign Money?” and “Do Present Conditions Call 
for Different Attitudes and Qualities in Mission- 
aries?” 


Missionary problems in connection with rural mis- 
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sions will be another center of interest. Dr. Kenyon 
S. Butterfield, formerly president of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, who has returned from an ex- 
tended visitation of the rural communities in the 
Orient, will interpret the results of his study. The 
relation of the missionary movement to Christian 
higher education will also command attention, espe- 
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cially in the report of the Commission which visited 
India a year ago. 

Worship periods are to be led by Dr. Basil Mathews. 
The closing address deals with a subject which under- 
lies all missionary effort, “What Do We Need for the 
Deepening of Spiritual Life Today?” and will be 
made by Dr. James H. Franklin. 


Christians in China, Japan and America During the 
Manchurian Crisis 


HE war menace in Manchuria has caused 
grave concern, not only to Christians in the 


United States, but also to those in both China 


and Japan. The record is still incomplete, but enough 
_ news has come to show that earnest efforts were made 


by our fellow-Christians in the Far East to promote 


a peaceful settlement. 


The first move seems to have been taken by Mr. 
Ebisawa, Secretary of the National Christian Council 
of Japan, who cabled at once to the National Christian 
Council of China his personal concern and his assur- 


' ances that Japanese Christians would cooperate with 


Christians in China to find a peaceful solution. The 
China Council promptly sent a sympathetic response. 
On September 29, after the executives of the Japan 
Council had met, they sent an official cable to Shanghai 
repeating the assurances previously sent by the Secre- 
tary. The Japanese Fellowship of Reconciliation also 
communicated with the Fellowship of Reconciliation 


in China. 


Japanese Christian leaders in Tokyo called at the 
Foreign Office and “were met by the Vice-Minister, 
who gave them a very sympathetic hearing.” They 
also called on the political editors and the owners of 


the leading newspapers and “requested the editorials 


on news to be presented in a way to bring a friendly 
settlement with China.” On October 2, a general 
meeting of chtirchmen and leaders in various peace 
organizations was held in Tokyo. Although no special 
resolutions were passed, support was given to the 
efforts for peace already under way. 

The news from China is less complete, but word 


‘has been received of a prayer meeting in the home of 


Mrs. Chiang Kai-shek in Nanking on September 30. 
Dr. C. Y. Cheng, General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Christian Council, and Moderator of the Church 


_ of Christ in China, in a circular letter from Shanghai 


dated October 24, says: 

“The future is very uncertain and doubtful, and it 
seems that brutal force is still trying to have the upper 
hand in international affairs. The future is unknown 


to us, but we are happy to say that it is not unknown 
to Him whom we love and trust. We believe God 
will rule and overrule human affairs. We pray that 
the love-principle of Jesus Christ may prevail at such 
a time of international disagreement and strained re- 
lationship. I would appeal to you to remember us in 
your prayers, first on behalf of the countries of both 
China and Japan that they may seek a better and more 
Christian way of solving their problems, and, secondly, 
for the Christian peoples in these two countries that 
they may show forth in word and in deed the principle 
of Jesus Christ, which is essentially love. Of course 
you realize that neither the Japanese churches nor the 
Chinese have much influence over the countries ; never- 
theless, let us shine forth as the light of the world 
which, in time, will change the human heart from hate 
to love.” 

From the Japan Christian Council the following 
resolution has come: 

“On this eleventh day of November, which com- 
memorates the consummation of world peace, the Na- 
tional Christian Council of Japan, in its ninth annual 
session, deeply regretting the occurrence of the Man- 
churian incident, expresses itself in the following reso- 
lution and feels that it is its natural duty and responsi- 
bility to appeal to Christians both within and without 
Japan. 

“Tn view of the Manchurian incident, we cannot but 
feel a deep sense of self-reproach that the spirit of 
world peace based on brotherly love which we con- 
stantly advocate does not, as yet, pervade the world’s 
life. At this time we pledge ourselves to new en- 
deavor in behalf of peace in the Orient and through 
the world. : 

“May the conception of justice, friendship and love 
be deep-going and rule the hearts of all who are con- 
cerned with this problem and lead to an early solution 
of this situation, thus eradicating the roots of the 
difficulties between Japan and China and helping to 
foster the peace of the world.” 

Christian leaders in China were evidently doing all 
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they could to secure a peaceful settlement, as shown 
by the following wireless story from Shanghai pub- 
lished in the New York Times of December 4: 


“Twenty-five Chinese and foreign Christian leaders, rep- 
resenting all denominations of the Christian Church and in- 
cluding four Roman Catholics, returned today to Shanghai 
from Nanking, where they participated with General Chiang 
Kai-shek in one of the most unusual gatherings in the history 
of republican China. They conferred with General Chiang 
and joined in devotional services, praying for a settlement of 
the Manchurian dispute. 


“The leaders were reticent about the proceedings, saying 
they did not wish their motives to be misunderstood, but they 
were greatly impressed by General Chiang’s desire to have 
their aid. 


“After the devotional services, a Christian conference was 
held, at which General Chiang Kai-shek spoke at length, de- 
claring that China was at a crossroads, one path leading to 
peace and the other to bolshevism. He expressed the hope 
that the Christian Church would help to achieve a settlement 
of the Manchurian trouble and declared his faith in Chris- 
tianity to lead in the path of light and righteousness. 


“The Christian leaders assured him the Church prayed for 
both ‘China and Japan to use the League’s offices to settle the 
crisis. The conference merely discussed the situation and no 
resolutions were adopted. Afterward General Chiang and his 
wife joined in prayers for both China and Japan before the 
party left aboard a special train for Shanghai. The visitors 
presented Bibles to the President and his wife.” 


Conferences between Christian leaders in the United 
States and Canada had resulted in the following 
cablegrams to the National Christian Councils in China 
and Japan, sent November 27: 


“The Federal Council Churches, the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference, and the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards, representing Christian people in the United 
States and Canada, are deeply concerned over the 
Manchurian situation. A peaceful settlement is highly 
important for the world disarmament conference and 
enduring world peace. Without prejudging the issues, 
we earnestly suggest that the Christian forces in Japan 
and China renew their efforts to influence their gov- 
ernments to seek a peaceful solution. We join our 
prayers with yours for peace. Identical cable sent to 
China (Japan).” 

The Administrative Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches on October 23 adopted a resolution 
expressing deep appreciation of the “action of our 
Government in cooperating with the Council of the 
League of Nations in seeking a peaceful settlement” 
ef the Manchurian question and in calling the atten- 
tion of China and Japan “to their solemn obligations 
as signatories of the Peace Pact of Paris.” This was 
supplemented on December 3 by a longer resolution 
at the annual meeting of the Executive Committee, as 
printed on another page. 


New Year OPENS WiTH PRAYER 


From advance indications which had been received 


at the Federal Council office, it was expected that the 


Universal Week of Prayer during the first week of 
the New Year, for which the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on Evangelism had issued daily suggestions 
for united intercession, would be observed more widely 
in 1932 than in any recent year. The topics for prayer 
have had extensive distribution, both through the cir- 
culation of the pamphlet and a reprinting in the re- 
ligious press. 

The interest in the Week has been further stimu- 
lated by the action of the Pocket Testament League 
in promoting the first Sunday of the New Year as a 
special “day of humiliation, confession and prayer” in 
the light of the present national and world situation. 


History iN Motion PICTURES 


In an effort to build up audiences for some of the 
best films depicting history and literature, the Film 
Bureau, which is a volunteer organization for the sup- 
port of the best motion pictures, has secured the Little 
Picture House at 151 E. 50th Street, New York, for 
a series of twelve distinguished films of an educational 
character for Saturday mornings at eleven o’clock. 
The complete list of showings, together with the dates, 


can be secured by writing to Film Bureau. 


THE VALUE OF PRAYER 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will avail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 

What parched grounds refresh as with a 

shower ! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear ; 

We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power! 

Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this 
wrong, 


Or others—that we are not always strong— 
That we are ever overborne with care— 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled—when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with 
Thee? 


Ricuarp C. TRENCH. 


PERSONAL RELIcIon No. 31 


Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who 
care to use as correspondence enclosures. Address 
FEDERAL 'CoUNCIL BULLETIN, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. Indicate how many copies desired; order by num- 
ber and enclose 50c. per 50, $1.00 per C., $7.00 per M. 
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Federal Council Faces Many Issues 


WO major interests absorbed most. of the at- 

tention of the Executive Committee of the Fed- 

eral Council of Churches at its annual meeting 
in Philadelphia, December 2-4. The first was evan- 
gelism; the second the functioning of the Council in 
its relation to the constituent denominations. 


EVANGELISM AND WorSsHIP 


The concern with evangelism took the center of the 
stage in a key-note address by Luther A. Weigle, Dean 
of the Yale Divinity School and Chairman of the 
Federal Council’s Administrative Committee, on “The 
Coming Revival of Religion.” He interpreted the 
present extremes of skepticism, the preoccupation with 
“humanism” and the materialistic temper as precursors 


of a rebirth of faith which will arise as an inevitable 
| reaction against views that rob life of its deepest mean- 
| ing. He called for a fresh witness to the basic Chris- 
tian convictions and set forth evangelism, not as com- 


peting with the emphasis on social service, but as 
indispensable to any social program that is to have 
transforming power. He further pleaded for an end 
to the contrast between evangelism and education, hold- 


_ing that education must become more evangelistic in 


quality and that evangelism must become more 
educational in method. 


The public meeting was also built around the Chris- 
tian testimony. Robert E. Speer discussed the mean- 
ing of the Gospel for the individual, strongly reassert- 
ing the truth that the final solution of all our social 
problems rests on the developing of more truly Chris- 
tian personalities. Charles E. Jefferson spoke on the 
meaning of the Gospel for the nations, insisting that 
the Christian way of life is as binding on the nations, 
in all their complex political and economic relations, 
as on the individual. The fostering of goodwill 
toward Jews on the part of Christians was pictured 
‘by S. Parkes Cadman as one of the most vital expres- 
‘sions of Christianity, all the more called for because 
-of the long record of unchristian attitudes toward 
Jews, and as the one effective way of revealing to 
‘them the spirit of Christ. 


The place of worship in developing the religious 
‘life was presented by Dwight Bradley, minister of the 


‘First Church in Newton, Mass., and author of the 


1932 edition of “The Fellowship of Prayer,’ who 
-urged on Protestantism a greatly increased attention 
-to cultivating the sense of Divine awareness (and 
thereby an intense social passion), especially through 


a perfected use of the historic symbols of the Church. 


A demonstration of the varied richness of worship 
was made in the worship periods, led on one day by 
-a priest of the Greek Orthodox Church, Rev. Dr. G. 


Polizoides, following in part a modified form of its 
ancient liturgy, and on the second day by Professor 
Rufus M. Jones, using with equal impressiveness the 
Quaker method of silence. 


RELATION To DENOMINATIONS 


The relation of the Council to the denominations 
was the focus of interest in the report of progress 
made for the Committee on Function and Structure 
by its Chairman, George W. Richards, President of 
the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church 
in the U. S., who this year became the Chairman also 
of the Executive Committee of the Council. After 
outlining the concrete issues that have come before 
his Committee, with reference both to the structure 
and the functioning of the Council, Dr. Richards in- 
vited the frankest discussion. Lewis S. Mudge, Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian General Assembly, sug- 
gested that in the interest of knitting the Council up 
more closely with the denominations it should hence- 
forth meet biennially instead of quadrennially and that 
the Executive and the Administrative Committees 
should be combined into a single body meeting monthly, 
with the voting membership limited exclusively to 
those appointed by the denominations. John W. Lang- 
dale, Editor of the Methodist Book Concern, addressed 
himself to the problem of the so-called “pronounce- 
ments.” He held that it is a great asset to all the 
denominations to have a collective agency which will 
not only voice their views on the subjects on which 
they are agreed, but will also study and shed the best 
light possible on the more difficult subjects which, just 
because there is not yet agreement on them, are most 
in need of study. He admitted that to do this will 
sometimes lead to criticism, but felt that much of it 
can be avoided if, first, the number of statements is 


Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia (Harry B. Boyd, 
Pastor), Where Executive Committee Met. 
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carefully limited and all are given the most careful 
scrutiny, and, second, it can be more clear that all 
the Council’s actions are “recommendations” only (as 
is explicitly stated in its constitution) and that its utter- 
ances are not put forth as having any authority over 
the denominations. 

The resulting debate was spirited. No one took the 
ground that the Council should cease to study and 
speak on social and international problems; but some 
held that it should confine its statements to the area 
within which there is clear agreement in the denomina- 
tions, while others insisted that, if this were done, the 
Council would be reduced to “innocuous desuetude.”’ 
They agreed with Bishop McConnell that the Council 
has come to command great respect just because it 
has exercised real leadership and influenced public 
opinion. They added that if the new generation is to 
be held for’ the Church, it is of the highest importance 
to have some agency which can view the most difficult 
current issues from a standpoint wider than that of 
any single denomination and develop the best possible 
processes of research, conference and corporate 
thinking. 


INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS 


When a proposed statement on international affairs 
was introduced, with a preamble making it clear that 
in setting forth their own judgments the members of 
the Committee did not claim to voice the views of 
others, the consideration of pronouncements moved 
out of the abstract into the concrete. It was then 
interesting to see how large a measure of agreement 
could be reached. All stood for “not mere limitation,” 
but “actual reduction of significant proportions in mili- 
tary budgets.’ Holding that “the Gospel injunction 
that those who are strong ought to bear the burdens of 
the weak is mandatory on nations no less than on indi- 
viduals,” the statement noted with satisfaction “the 
growing sentiment in favor of an all-round reduction 
or cancellation” of war debts in the interest of mutual 
goodwill and confidence. Prorhpt American adhesion 
to the World Court was enthusiastically urged. Amend- 
ment of the naturalization law so as to allow citizen- 
ship to men who have conscientious scruples against 
military service was advocated, as was also the aboli- 
tion of compulsory military training in colleges and of 
all military training in high schools. The cooperation 
of the American Government with the League of 
Nations in seeking a solution of the Manchurian crisis 
was warmly commended. 


The responsibility of the churches in connection 
with unemployment was another matter that elicited 
eager attention. A report was adopted which has 
been issued jointly with the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference and the Central Conference of Ameri- 
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can Rabbis. Dr. F. Ernest Johnson made a thought- 
ful analysis of the Christian principles that are at 
stake in proposals for social insurance. 


RacrE RELATIONS 


The completion of a decade of service by the Com- 
mission on Race Relations was made the occasion of 
an anniversary dinner. Will W. Alexander of At- 
lanta and Bishop George C. Clement of Louisville 
analyzed “What We Have Learned in Ten Years.” 
Dr. Alexander said he had learned, first, that there is 
a vast gulf between the thinking of the leaders in 
race relations and the rank and file of the churches, 
second, that, after having done noteworthy service in 
educating the Negro, the churches must now give 
equal energy to developing a community in which an 
educated Negro can live in self-respect; third, that 
the basic problem in race relations is segregation. A 
detailed study of procedures for securing) accommoda- 
tions for church conferences without racial discrim- 
ination was submitted and the Executive Committee 
voted that, in arranging all Federal Council meetings, 
this should be given special consideration. 


DENOMINATIONAL CooPpERATION 


The problem of coordinating denominational pro- 
grams, not merely on paper in national headquarters, 
but in actual practice in local communities, was much 
to the fore. George L. Ford, of Scranton, Pa., repre- 
senting the local and state federations of churches. 
made it clear that cooperation will go haltingly until 
denominational officials approach the community 
unitedly and work out programs that can be put into 
operation simultaneously. H. Paul Douglass, of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, interpret- 
ing his recent survey of “Protestant Cooperation in 
American Cities,” showed that the denominations have 
not reached the point of cooperating much except at 
the points where no denominational interests are in- 
volved. It was not very flattering, though obviously 
in accord with the facts, to be told that cooperation 
has developed chiefly in response to economic pressure 
or in those areas where contacts are required with 
outside agencies—like radio, juvenile courts, and the 
public school—which simply will not bother to deal 
separately with a host of agencies. Dr. Douglass 
urged the denominations to commit certain definite 
and important responsibilities to the federated bodies, © 
and also to adopt specific and binding principles of 
comity. 

The relation of the American churches to the 
churches of other lands was brought forward in the 


proposal presented by William Adams Brown in be- 


half of the Life and Work movement to hold a second - 
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‘Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work 


in 1935, ten years after the epoch-making Stockholm 
gathering. The situation confronting Protestantism 
in Germany today was vividly portrayed by John A. 
Morehead, President of the Lutheran World Con- 
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vention, who pointed out the many signs of vitality 
in spite of the extraordinary difficulties. 

Indianapolis was agreed upon as the place for the 
Quadrennial Meeting of the Council as a whole, to 
be held next December. 


World Conference 


mutual understanding based on personal ac- 
quaintance between citizens of the various 
countries, are invaluable in bringing about a sense of 
international responsibilities and duties.” So writes 
Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart in a recent number of 


“|| aes meetings, fraternal spirit, 


Current History. 


Convinced that there is no possible substitute for 


' such personal contact—and that, too, on the level of 
_ the deepest spiritual interests—the Christian forces 


of the world have come increasingly to feel the need 


for periodical conference on subjects of mutual 


concern. 
Three great world conferences have come to be asso- 
ciated with the official life of the churches: Stock- 


_ holm, Lausanne, Jerusalem. The three movements 


which are thus geographically designated, are of uni- 
versal reach and definite significance. The first repre- 
sents a developing world-federation of churches on 
the basis of a common “life and work,” with special 
attention to the social application of Christ’s teach- 
ings; the second, an approach by way of theological 
discussion to the possible organic unity of thought in 
Christendom; the third, an organization devoted to 
the world missionary problem and composed of the 
missionary societies of the West together with the 
new churches in the East. One is home missions 


’ writ large, one is, by definition, a discussion and not 
_ a movement; and one, foreign missions universalized. 


Each is scheduled to meet once every ten years: the 
last three dates of meeting having been 1925, 1927, 
1928—Stockholm, Lausanne, and Jerusalem respec- 
tively. The next, therefore, will be in 1935, after 
the order of Stockholm but probably located in Lon- 
don. aye 

Already plans are under way and the first public 


-announcement of them in America was a part of the 
program of the Federal Council’s Executive Commit- 


tee meeting in Philadelphia. There Dr. William 
Adams Brown, chairman of the Program Committee 
appointed at Cambridge, England, this past summer, 


~ explained the projected basis of the 1935 meeting to 


which it is expected that the churches of the world— 


_ Orthodox, Anglican, and Protestant—will appoint 
official delegates. 
: The suggestions of the Committee include: 


of Churches in 1935 


“That we ask the various churches to notify us, if 
possible not later than the meeting of the Council in 
August, 1932, of their willingness to be represented 
in such a conference and to request them to designate 
some appropriate committee of their body with whom 
we may consult as to subjects to be included in the 
program of the proposed conference or any other 
matter which may arise in preparation for it. 

“That, pending the adoption of a detailed program 
for the proposed conference, by the appropriate com- 
mittees, we suggest as general themes for the con- 
sideration of the conference: 


“(a) A survey of the more important developments in the 
field of Christian life and work which have taken 
place since the last conference, together with an 
analysis of the problems and tasks which grew out of 
them. 

“(b) A consideration of ways in which the churches may 
cooperate more effectively for the purpose of realizing 
the aims set forth in the Stockholm Message of 1925. 

“(c) A further exploration of the basic convictions and ex- 
periences which motivate and inspire Christian ser- 
vice, both in its individual and social aspects, with a 
view to: 

“(1) Deepening the religious life of the members of 
our churches, 

“(2) Clarifying their understanding of the moral is- 
sues which confront the Church and the world 
today, and 

“(3) Promoting a spirit of self-sacrifice and con- 
secration in facing them.” 


The membership of the Program Committee, under 
Dr. Brown’s able leadership, includes: F.ofessor Wil- 
fred Monod of France; Professor Eugene Choisy of 
Switzerland; Dr. Paul Sandegren of Sweden; Pralat 
Schoell of Germany; Principal A. E. Garvie of Eng- 
land; the Bishop of Novi Sad; Bishop L. Ravasz of 
Hungary; His Grace the Metropolitan of Thyateira, 
and the following ex offictis: The Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, Dr. Adolf Keller, 
Dr. Hans Schonfeld. 


Day or PRAYER FOR DisAaRMAMENT 


January 31, the Sunday preceding the opening of 
the Conference on Disarmament at Geneva, has been 
designated by the Federal Council as an occasion for 
special prayer. The resolution of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council said: 

“We are gratified to learn that the churches of the 
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world are planning for the observance of a Day of 
Prayer in the interest of the World Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

“We join with our Christian brethren in other lands 
in invoking the guidance of Divine Providence to the 


end that the nations may be led to prepare for peace, 
not war. 

“We recommend that Sunday, January 31, be ob- 
served as a Day of Prayer for our American 
churches.” 


NEW FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER ISSUED 


“Recapturing the Radiance” is the title of the man- 
ual of daily devotions during Lent, issued as the 1932 
edition of the Fellowship of Prayer. It is an attrac- 
tive booklet of 32 pages, containing a Scripture pas- 
sage, a meditation and a prayer for each day during 
the Lenten period, beginning Wednesday, February 
10, and concluding on Easter Sunday, March 27. 

Running throughout the text for the forty days is 
the note of the inner radiance that comes from con- 
scious fellowship with God. The titles for the suc- 
cessive weeks are: “The Sense of Need,” “The Light 
of the World,” “The Receptive Heart,” “The Quick- 
ened Faith,” “The Renewed Hope,” “The Deepened 
Love,” “The Everlasting Light.” 

The chief work in the preparation of the manu- 
script this year was done by Dwight J. Bradley, Min- 
ister of the First Church of Newton, Mass. Dr. 


Bradley, who is the well-known author of “The Re- 
covery of Religion” and “Creative Worship,” is a 
master in the art of developing an atmosphere of 
worship. Those who have been responsible for the 
Fellowship of Prayer, year by year, say that the 1932 
edition marks a high peak of quality and anticipate 
for it a very wide circulation. In other years its 
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circulation has reached nearly three-quarters of a 


million copies. 

By reason of the large size of the edition the book- 
let is offered at the low rate of two dollars per hun- 
dred copies. Sample copies will be furnished at two 
cents a copy. 

It is through the cooperation of the Commission of 
Evangelism of the Congregational Churches that the 
Fellowship of Prayer is made available as an interde- 
nominational feature of the Federal Council. 


—> 


Many Churches Speak for Peace Polictes 


, NHE denominational and interdenominational 
gatherings of recent months afford unmistak- 
able evidence of the great body of Christian 

sentiment supporting the positions on international 

questions taken by the Federal Council of Churches. 

The Triennial Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, at its meeting in Denver, spoke strong- 
ly in support of the coming Disarmament Conference, 
urging “immediate, substantial reduction of arma- 
ment.” It asked for “membership in the World Court 
as an evidence of the sincerity of our desire for world 
peace.” It went on record as desiring a modification 
in our naturalization laws so that “conscientious ob- 
jectors may be admitted to citizenship, provided they 
are willing to serve their country in the event of war 
by non-combatant service.” 

The Disciples of Christ, meeting in International 
Convention in Wichita, Kan., urged the ratification 
of the World Court protocol by the Senate “as quickly 
as possible after convening in December,” called for 
the approval of the Pan-American Arbitration Trea- 
ties, commended the proposed one-year naval and 
military holiday, and proposed that the American del- 
egation at the coming Disarmament Conference “make 
as courageous, far-reaching an offer for disarmament 
as we did at the Washington Conference on the Limi- 


tation of Naval Armament in 1922.” The Disciples 
also went beyond the position taken by most other 
church groups in that they urged the entire abandon- 
ment of military training in colleges and high schools, 
except where it is required by law. They also ex- 
pressed “profound disapproval” of the proposal to 
spend $750,000,000 in American naval construction at 
a time of great economic distress. 

The Pennsylvania State Conference on World 
Peace, held in Harrisburg, October 26 and 27, at- 
tended by delegates from thirty-seven state-wide 
organizations, opposed compulsory military training 
in schools and colleges, urged such adjustments in the 
war debts and reparations as will “promote mutual 
trust and goodwill among the nations and ease the 
economic strain,” stressed the importance of our enter- 
ing the World Court “before the opening of the Gen- 
eral Disarmament Conference,” approved the ratifica- 
tion of the Pan-American Treaty of Arbitration and 
urged “progressive reduction of military budgets until 
all armies are reduced to the status of police forces 
for the maintenance of law and order.” 

A striking fact was that all three of the great gath- 
erings referred to above went on record as favoring 
either American membership in or closer relations 
with the League of Nations. 


J} 
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_ Another noteworthy sign of the times is the pro- 
nouncement by the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, interpreting the latest Encyclical of 
the Pope. This Catholic utterance makes it clear that, 
on questions of international goodwill and peace, 
Catholics and Protestants stand shoulder to shoulder. 
The Catholic declaration makes a decided stand for 
the reduction of armaments. Its statement on the 
fallacy of trying to secure peace by preparedness is a 
masterpiece : 


“Fach nation proclaims that its armaments are intended only 


for defensive purposes, that it has no designs upon its neigh- 
bor but that it must be prepared against the danger of attack 
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by others. But as the attack can only come from another 
state which is itself asserting its desire to disarm if it were 
not for its own need of protection, the excuse seems somewhat 
paradoxical. The nations seem caught within a vicious circle; 
each arms against the other, and the resulting competition 
merely adds to mutual suspicion of each other’s motives; each 
alleges defense as its object and transfers to some other nation 
the designs of aggression without which defense is mean- 
ingless.” 

The Catholic statement concludes that the United 
States, being “uniquely powerful, industrially, finan- 
cially and politically,” is both morally obligated and 
able “to do more toward reduction of world arma- 
ments than any other nation—perhaps more than all 


others nations combined.” 


—_— ee eae 


Christian Disavowal of Anti-Semitism 


tians of North America, thirty Protestant leaders 
appealed for a disavowal of anti-Semitism and 
an earnest effort by all to remove its causes and con- 
sequences. Recent violent manifestations of anti- 


[: a Christmas message addressed to the Chris- 


Semitism in eastern Europe, the strong anti-Semitic 


spirit of Hitlerites in Germany and ominous indica- 
tions of discrimination against the Jew in North 
America, make the message timely. 

The message was prepared on the initiative of the 


North American Committee on the Christian Ap- 


proach to the Jews, which is a joint enterprise of the 
Home Missions Council and the International Mis- 
sionary Council. Signatories include also the heads 
of leading Protestant denominations of the United 
States and Canada, and the president of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

The full message was as follows: 

“At this season when the Christmas message of 
peace to men of goodwill is being sounded through- 
out the world, we Christians of the United States and 


’ Canada, mindful that this message was first pro- 


claimed in the land of Israel to the Jewish people and 


that it has come to us through them, earnestly seek 


to emphasize its significance for us today, believing 
that the message from ancient Palestine, if truly ac- 
cepted, can mellow and exalt all human relationships 
and hasten the time when men shall dwell together in 
peace. 

“We deplore the long record of wrongs from which 
the Jewish people have suffered in the past often from 


the hands of those who have professed the Christian 


faith and who have yet been guilty of acts utterly 
alien to Christian teaching and spirit. 
“We declare our disavowal of anti-Semitism in 


every form and our purpose to remove by every avail- 
able means its causes and manifestations in order that 


we may share with our fellow citizens of Jewish 
heritage, every political, educational, commercial, 
social, and religious opportunity. 


“We urge upon Christians everywhere the cultiva- 
tion of understanding, appreciation, and goodwill 
toward the Jewish people to whom we owe so much. 
We call upon all Christians, as they commemorate the 
birth of Jesus at Christmas this year, to join us, 
through personal influence, through teaching the young 
at home and school and in other ways, in earnestly 
seeking the removal of anti-Jewish prejudices and 
their consequences and the advent of a new era of 
friendly fellowship and cooperation worthy of the 
faith we profess.” 


Commzussion on Relations with 


Churches Abroad Meets 


On November 4, the Commission on Relations with 
Churches Abroad, which is also the American Sec- 
tion of the Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work, held its annual meeting at the headquarters of 
the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. The day was 
spent in a review of the year, especially in light of 
the international meeting in Cambridge, England, last 
August. 
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A Peace PlAcorn. for 1932 


(Adopted by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches, 
Philadelphia, December 3, 1931) 


The Christian Gospel and War 


We, members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, viewing 
the present world situation from the 
standpoint of the Christian Gospel, ex- 
press the following judgments, which we 
transmit to the churches, believing them 
to merit careful consideration. 

The churches of Christ in America, as 
evidenced by the official and repeated pro- 
nouncements of many denominations, -are 
deeply convinced that the Gospel of Jesus 
and the methods of war are irreconcilable. 
Believing that war is contrary to the will 
of God, they cannot regard it as in- 
evitable. They hold that the will to peace 
and the passion for dealing justly and 
loving mercy, which the Christian Gos- 
pel holds before the world, must under- 
lie all attempts to achieve peace and 
should find practical expression in the 
economic and political life of the world. 


Reduction of Armaments 


The Peace Pact of Paris is the political 
charter of the world’s peace. Having 
renounced war, the nations should now 
seriously undertake to renounce the im- 
plements of war. More energy and more 
money are, however, being expended on 
their military establishments than ever 
before, although millions of workers lack 
the very necessities of life. The United 
States is expending for military purposes 
more than any other nation. Our mili- 
tary disbursements for 1930 were $725,- 
000,000, an amount equal to one-sixth of 
the total military expenditure of the 
world. The reduction of armaments and 
of military budgets constitutes one of the 
immediate and most pressing problems 
before the peoples of the world. The 
obligation to disarm is moral and spiritual 
as well as practical. 

We are profoundly grateful that the 
nations will soon meet in the first world 
disarmament conference of history. Its 
results will influence, for good or ill, the 
life of the world for many years to come. 
We rejoice that our Government is ac- 
tively cooperating in preparing for this 
epochal event. We pray that the God of 
Peace may lead the nations in this hour 
of crisis. 

We approve active and constructive 
participation by the United States in the 
Disarmament Conference through the 
strongest possible delegation of civilian 
leaders, with such technical advisers as 
may be needed, men who are committed 
to the principles and familiar with the 
programs that are basal to the achieve- 
ment of enduring peace. 

Since the difficulty in efforts to achieve 
a reduction of armaments in recent con- 
ferences has been due, in part, to the fact 
that the negotiations have so largely been 
conducted by those who believe that war 


is inevitable, or at least so probable that 
preparations for it should be made and 
continued, we hope that the President, in 
appointing the delegation to the Disarma- 
ment Conference, will see fit to select 
persons who believe that war is not in- 
evitable and that permanent peace is a 
practical possibility. 

We urge increasing emphasis on the 
obligations of the Peace Pact, and for the 
Disarmament Conference we recommend: 


1. Actual reduction, not mere limita- 
tion, of sea, land and air armaments. 
2. An immediate initial reduction of 
significant proportions in the exist- 
ing military budgets of the nations. 


3. Immediate abolition of all goy- 
ernmental preparations and ap- 
propriations for poison-gas and 


disease-germ warfare. 


4. Establishment of a Permanent Dis- 
armament Commission to supervise 
the observance of the disarmament 
agreements. 


We also urge that, in case not all na- 
tions present at the conference are able 
to agree at once upon a definite scale of 
reductions, failure to secure complete 
unanimity should not prevent action by 
those who can agree. 

We heartily approve the one-year 
armaments truce adopted by our own and 
forty-nine other governments, and cor- 
dially support the Administration in re- 
ducing army and navy budgets. 


War Debts and World Peace 


We note with satisfaction the growing 
sentiment in favor of an all-round re- 
duction or cancellation of the inter- 
governmental war debts, believing that 
such action will foster mutual goodwill 
and confidence among the nations and 
contribute to the social and economic 
well-being of all. Quite apart from the 
economic factors involved, we are per- 
suaded that the gospel injunction that 
those who are strong should bear the 
burdens of the weak is mandatory on 
nations no less than on individuals. New 
war debt agreements, however, should be 
accompanied by assurances that the money 
thus remitted will not be spent for in- 
creased war preparations. 


The World Court 


We urge that the Protocols now before 
the Senate, providing for American mem- 
bership in the World Court, be ratified 
before the Disarmament Conference 
meets. Evidence of the purpose of the 


United States to cooperate with the na- 


tions in substituting law for war in the 
settlement of international controversies 
would help create an international spirit 
favorable to the success of the Disarma- 
ment Conference. 
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Conscience and Citizenship 


The recent authoritative interpretation 
of ‘the 
citizenship to persons 


vice, creates an intolerable dilemma for 
the great body of Christians in the 
United States who, recognizing God as 
“the Lord of conscience,” place loyalty 
to God above every other loyalty. We 
urge such an amendment of the natural- 
ization law and such other needed mea- 
sures as. shall conserve the moral and 
religious principle at stake. 


Since military training conducted by 
the War Department in the R. O. T. C. 
units in our schools and colleges tends to 
militarize the minds of our youth and 
conflicts with the spirit and intent of the 
Peace Pact of Paris, we urge that all 
compulsory military training should cease 
and that no military training should be 
given in high schools. 


We believe, moreover, that individuals 
who hold conscientious scruples against 
participation in military training and mili- 
tary service, of whatever communion they 
may be members, should have the same 
rights and privileges as are accorded to 
Quakers, Mennonites, and Dunkards, and 
that the churches should give such indi- 
viduals their moral support in claiming 
such rights and privileges. 


We deeply appreciate the prompt action 
of our Government in cooperating with 
the Council of the League of Nations in 
seeking a peaceful settlement of the is- 
sues now at stake between China and 
Japan and in calling the attention of 
China and Japan to their solemn obliga- 
tions as signatories of the Peace Pact 
of Paris. We believe that our Govern- 
ment will have the fullest support of the 
membership of our churches in doing 
everything within its power, in coopera- 
tion with the Council of the League of 
Nations, to find a solution mutually ac- 
ceptable to China and Japan. 


We sincerely hope that the govern- 


ments and peoples of both countries may 


realize how important it is for their 
future relations through the decades and 
centuries ahead, and also for their rela- 
tions with the other signatories of the 
Pact of Paris, that they should find some 
peaceful way of solving their con- 


‘ 
troversies, and to this end should accept : 


the good offices 
nations. 


of friendly’ neutral 


A Consultative Pact 


We believe it important for the nations 
signatory to the Pact of Paris formally 
to agree among themselves that they will © 
promptly consult with one another in the 
event of a threatened breach of the Pact — 


and to agree on concrete procedures for — 


such consultation. Such action would 
strengthen the institutions of peace ant 
would make more likely a genuine 
duction of armaments at the 
Conference. 


law of naturalization, denying 
who have con- — 
scientious scruples against military ser- 
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WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 


MISS OLIVE VAN HORN, TREAS. DECEMBER 15, 1931. 
COAL AREAS RELIEF 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

: 105 EAST 22ND STREET 

| NEW YORK 


TOUR OF INSPECTION OF COAL FIELDS WEST VIRGINIA AND KENTUCKY REVEALS ALARM- 
| ING NEED OF AT LEAST TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND CHILDREN FOR FOOD AND WARM 
CLOTHING. THOUSANDS UNABLE ATTEND SCHOOL. SAW CHILDREN BAREFOOT IN SNOW. 

SOME EVICTED FAMILIES LIVING IN TENTS. SICKNESS WILL TAKE TOLL UNLESS CLOTHES 
FOR ALL AGES SUPPLIED AT ONCE ESPECIALLY CHILDREN’S CLOTHING AND SHOES ALSO 
WARM BLANKETS AND QUILTS. HOT LUNCHES SERVED BY QUAKERS IN MANY SCHOOLS 
ALREADY SHOW RESULTS IN IMPROVED HEALTH. THOUSANDS PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 

. AND BABIES WITHOUT MILK. MORE MONEY NEEDED AT ONCE AS WINTER WEATHER 
GRIPS MOUNTAIN REGIONS. PLEASE SEND OUT WIDE APPEAL. URGENT. 


JAMES MYERS 


(‘Clothing should be sent [prepaid] from the East to American Friends Service Committee, 1515 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; from the West to American Friends Service Committee, Morgantown, West Va. Checks may be 
mailed to Olive Van Horn, Treasurer, Coal Areas Relief, 105 East 22d Street, New York.) 
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A Message to the Churches 


(Drafted by the Commission on Evangelism and issued by the authority of 
the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches) 


» 


N times of religious stress and crisis 
the voice of God is heard speaking in 
unmistakable terms to those who seek to 
know and to do His will. We believe 
that such a time is now upon us and that 


His call must not be disregarded. His 
message to the souls of men must under- 


through prayer and self-denial. 
man strength is adequate for the world’s 


lie the solution of all social or political 
questions. Religion stands in the relation 
of cause to effect to all social reform and 
progress. We therefore urge that the 
‘Church put the first thing first. To His 
disciples Jesus insisted that power over 
all personal and social evil comes only 
No hu- 


need. Therefore He said, “Tarry ye in 


; Jerusalem until ye be endued with power.” 


| WorkmMansnip 


if 


Pentecost was the fulfilment of His 
promise, and the history of the Church 
proved that His words were true. 


“FOR THE LOVE OF MANKIND” 


is the title of a carefully written, beau- 
tifully illustrated brochure, which de- 
scribes how thousands of churches have 
satisfied the spiritual hunger of the hard 
of hearing. Upon request, we will 
send you a FREE copy. 


Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dewt: 83T 
220 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ommunion Ware of Quality 
(Gmm nen Quality 


ALUMINUM or 
SILVER PLATE 


Vz Z Ges preieeat = 


_ Lowest Prices, .Send for Illustrated Catalog 


Best Materials gF 


FINEST 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room 302, 1701-1703 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


At a time when the fires are burning 
low on the altars of many hearts, and 
the Church seems to have lost its yearning 
soul and its passionate devotion, a new 
Pentecost must fall upon the Church or 
we are undone. Judgment must begin 
at the altars of God. The hearts of those 
who minister there in holy things must 
be cleansed and their love renewed and 
their lips touched with a live coal from 
off God’s altar. We long to hear again 
the old prophetic cry, “Here am I! Lord, 
send me!” The superlative task of the 
ministry is to win men and women to 
the personal experience of Jesus Christ, 
the Savior of men. 


The members of the Church of God 
must go out to proclaim a Gospel which 
they have experienced and to show in 
their lives the fruit of the Spirit. Chris- 
tian education must assert itself in the 
home and Sunday school with the birth 
and growth of Christian experience. The 
Church grows by spiritual contagion. How 
can one maintain his own religious life 
if he does not win someone else to the 
same blessed experience? There are no 
vital questions in religion that cannot be 
settled by experience. If any man will 
do His will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine. 


We are interested in all social ques- 
tions. We are very anxious that none 
in our great land should starve for daily 
bread, but millions are starving for the 
Bread of Life and God will require their 
souls at our hands if we fail to give them 
that which He commissioned us to give. 
We must make a new appraisal of values 


and give ourselves with surpassing devo- 
tion to those things which are supreme. 
Matters of eternal life and death are at 
issue. The sins which broke the Savior’s. 
heart and sent Him to the cross should 
also break ours. 

Do we share His passion? Are there 
not too few with the blazing eyes and 
burning heart? Is there in our life any 
record of prayer and yearning such as. 
they put down who wrote in the Gospels. 
the diary of the Son of God? The heart 
of our Gospel is not a creed—it is a pas- 
sion. In the strength of that passion let 
us give ourselves with unabating and un- 
calculating devotion to the spreading of 
the Gospel of the new life in Jesus 
Christ ! 


FLETCHER HOMAN 
New Secretary, Federated Churches of 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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News of Interdenominational Life and Work 


Massachusetts Federation 
Takes Advanced Ground 


At the Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches, held in 
Worcester, November 16-17, the issue of 
“free speech,” especially as it was in- 
volved in certain recent industrial dis- 
putes, came to the fore both in a debate 
on the subject and in round-table confer- 
ences. The findings finally adopted, while 
recognizing the necessity of defending 
established achievements, held that free 
discussion is essential to the discovery of 
truth and that “our main reliance must 
be in free discussion of opinions and 
not suppression.” 

Rey. E. B. Dolan, Field Secretary of 
the Baptist State Convention, was elected 
President of the Federation. Despite 
hard times, the organization closed its 
year with its budget of $17,000 complete- 
ly raised. 


Student Volunteers 
in Eleventh Convention 


As the FeperaAL Councit BULLETIN is 
coming from press, the eleventh great 
Quadrennial Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement is being held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., bringing together students 
and faculty members from most of the 
leading colleges and universities of the 
United States and Canada. The preced- 
ing ten conventions of the Movement 
have been powerful influences in behalf 
of the Christian missionary movement, 
especially from the standpoint of enlist- 
ing young men and women for Christian 
life service abroad. For the present con- 
vention the following main objectives 
were announced: to seek a comprehensive 
view of world forces which affect human 
life today; to consider the extent to 
which Jesus Christ is attracting to Him- 
self the homage of the world; to survey 
the world-wide enterprise of Christian 
missions and to discover what is neces- 
sary for its largest future. 


Illinois Council Holds 
Peace Declamations 


The success of the declamation contest 
on world peace, held by the Ohio Coun- 
cil of Churches for several years, has 
led to the launching by the state council 
of churches of a similar plan in Illinois. 
152 local church contests were held in 
November and 54 county contests in De- 
cember. The semi-finals are to take place 
January 15-17 in three areas, northern, 
central and southern. The final state- 
wide contest will be held in Springfield, 


Ill., on February 2, in connection with . 


the annual convocation of ministers of 
the state. The first award, to be made 
at that time, will consist of a four-years’ 
scholarship in college, plus $100 in money 
during each of the four years. The sec- 


ond award will be a two-year scholar- 
ship and $200; the third, a one-year 
scholarship and $100. The contest is 
having a decided influence in interesting 
church members in the Christian ap- 
proach to international problems. 


Huguenots Erect Tablet 
to American Protestants 


At the Thanksgiving Day service held 
at the American Church in Paris, a 
Huguenot memorial to American Prot- 
estantism was unveiled by M. Paul 
Fuzier, Counselor of State. The inscrip- 
tion on the tablet reads: 

“In Grateful Remembrance of Ancient 
and Enduring Bonds of Friendship and 
Faith the Huguenots of France Erect 
This Memorial to American Protestant- 
ism in the First of Its Churches Planted 
on Foreign Soil. 1857-1931.” 

Bible Society Elects 
New President 


James Frederick Talcott has been 
elected President of the American Bible 
Society, succeeding E. Francis Hyde, 
who has resigned on account of advanc- 
ing years. Mr. Talcott is a business man 
of New York, President of James Tal- 
cott, Inc., and a director in numerous 
business and ‘financial organizations. He 
is prominently identified with St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Dr. Keller Publishes 
New Volume 


Dr. Adolf Keller, of Geneva, well 
known to American churchmen because 
of his visits to this country in the in- 
terest of interpreting conditions confront- 
ing European Protestantism, has written 
a new volume in German dealing with 
the effect of the ‘Barthian movement up- 
on the churches. The German title of 
the volume is “Der Weg der dialektisch- 
en Theologie durch die kirchliche Welt.” 
It can be secured for five marks from 
the German publisher, Chr. Kaiser, 
Munich. Dr. Keller’s volume gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the religious situa- 
tion in many countries, especially in their 
reactions to the problems which Karl 
Barth lays before them. His wide con- 
tacts with the churches in all countries 
of Europe gives him unique qualifications 
for this task. 


Wichita Decides 
Not to Retreat 

The autumn of 1931 found the Wichita, 
Kans., Council of Churches facing very 
serious financial difficulties. Under these 
conditions the President of the Coun- 
cil, H. H. Motter, turned to Roy B. 
Guild of the Federal Council for help 
in a reappraisal of the work which he 


had helped to organize twelve years ago. | 
As a result of Dr. Guild’s visit to the — 


city and unhurried conferences with the 
church leaders of the city, the program 
for the year has been launched with en- 
thusiasm. One of the most heartening 
aspects of the conferences was the re- 
markable loyalty to the church federa- 
tion shown by the laymen of the city. 
Fresh interest was aroused, also, among 
the ministers as they reviewed ‘the co- 
operative achievements, especially in the 
field of week-day religious education and 


the work among the Mexican population. ~ 


In the interest of avoiding deficits the 
churchwomen agreed for the present to 
carry on their cooperative work without 
a salaried executive. It was further 
agreed to decide upon the executive 


leadership of the Council as a whole in ~ 


the light of the financial canvass in De- 
cember. 

One who has been in a position to ob- 
serve the work of the Wichita Council 
over a period of years, writes concerning 
the present situation: “Sometimes a 
council of churches is better appreciated 
in a time of crisis and has stronger lay 
leadership than during many months of 
quiet efficiency.” 

Preaching the Gospel 
of Peace 


Recent speaking engagements of Wal- 
ter W. Van Kirk, Associate Secretary of 
the (Commission on International Justice 
and ‘Goodwill, have included the Religious 
Education Conference, at Youngstown, 
Ohio; the Pennsylvania State Confer- 
ence on World Peace, at Harrisburg; 
the Reformed (Ministers Meeting of New 
York (City; the Grace Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Brooklyn; the Con- 
necticut W. C. T. U. Convention, at 
Hartford, Conn.; the First Congrega- 
tional Men’s Club, at Stamford, Conn.; 
the Westchester County World Affairs 
Institute, at White Plains, N. Y.; the 
New Jersey State Young People’s Con- 
ference, at Bridgeton, N. J.; the World 
Affairs Discussion Conference, at Sharon, 
Conn.; Rotary Club luncheon, at Passaic, 
Ne IE 


Church Councils Afford 
Leadership in Religious Drama 


The growing interest in the drama as 


a medium of religious expression is be- 


ing reflected in the programs carried on 
by local councils of churches. 
Greater New York Federation of 
Churches has just created a committee to 


The 


stimulate activities in this field. One of 


its undertakings will be to select a list 
of the plays of largest religious value 


for the average church and to develop a 4 


plan by which a play, successfully pro- 
duced in one local church, can be pre- 
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sented in other churches in exchange for 
similar productions of theirs. 

In the Baltimore Council of Religious 
Education the Dramatics Committee pre- 
pared a list of the best Christmas plays 
for the churches of the city. It is also 
carrying on a dramatic tournament for 
which suitable trophies will be awarded. 

In the Chicago ‘Council of Religious 
Education a religious drama tournament 
has been carried on for several years. 
Leaders in its work say that the dramatic 
method has been of undoubted value in 
helping young people to appreciate the 


_ teaching of Christ. 


Surveys of Lynchings 
Published 

The Southern Commission on the 
Study of Lynching, which was appointed 


.on the initiative of the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation and which had as 


its chairman George Fort Milton, editor 
of the Chattanooga News, has published 
a report on the circumstances attending 


_ each of the twenty-one lynchings of 1930. 


The general conclusions supported by an 


_ impressive body of detailed evidence are: 


1. That there is real doubt of the 
guilt of at least half the victims of 
mob violence, and that at least two 
of them were certainly innocent. 


2. That less than one-fourth of the 
persons lynched since 1890 have 
even been accused of assaults upon 
white women. " 


3. That the claim that lynchings are 
necessary because courts do not 
convict Negroes is fallacious. 


4. That mob leaders can be identified 
without difficulty, although grand 
jury indictments are seldom 
brought. 


5. That there is a direct relationship 
between a low educational and eco- 
nomic status and the probability of 
lynchings. 


The entire report, which merits careful 
study, can be secured from the Commis- 
sion on Interracial Cooperation, Standard 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


An Agricultural Missions 
Foundation Created 

At the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
International Association of Agricultural 
Missions, held in New York City, Decem- 
ber 4 and 5, announcement was made of 


the recent organization of the “Agricul- 


tural Missions Foundation.” The Foun- 
dation will, for the present at least, limit 
its efforts to assisting selected persons and 
agencies in connection with agricultural 
education, research and development. The 
Foundation does not propose to carry on 
independent work but rather to cooperate 
with existing foreign mission agencies, as 
well as governmental and other signifi- 
cant enterprises, in this field of interest. 
The Executive Secretary of the Founda- 
tion is Dr. John H. Reisner, formerly 
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Dean of the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry in the University of Nanking, 
China. Dr. Reisner also serves as execu- 
tive of the International Association of 
Agricultural Missions. 


Erie Federation Reports 
Twentieth Birthday 


On December 27, the Interchurch Fed- 
eration of Erie, Pa. completed twenty 
years of service. The chief speaker at 
the anniversary was Dr. Roy B. Guild, 
Associate General Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council, who played the leading part 
in bringing the Erie organization into 
being. About four hundred leaders of 
the different churches sat down to a ban- 
quet on the evening of the 17th and 
heard Dr. Guild’s address on cooperation. 
| The Erie Interchurch Federation re- 
ceived its initial impetus in 1911, follow- 
ing an evangelistic campaign led by Billy 
Sunday. 


Action on Narcotic 
Drug Control 


At the Annual Meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federal Council, 
held in Philadelphia, December 2-4, a 
resolution urging our government to co- 
operate in the limitation of habit-forming 
drugs was adopted. The resolution was 
as follows :— 

“The Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America is deeply apprecia- 
tive of the valuable service rendered 
by the American delegation at the In- 
ternational Conference for the Limi- 
tation of the Manufacture of Narcotic 
Drugs, convened by the League of 
Nations (May 27 to July 13, 1931), 
and notes with satisfaction that the 
signature of the United States to the 
Convention resulting from the Confer- 
ence was promptly authorized. 

“Believing that a greater limitation 
of the manufacture and that the con- 
trol of the distribution of these habit- 
forming drugs, as provided by the 
Convention, are essential to the sup- 
pression of the illicit traffic and thus 
to the safeguarding of human welfare 
from the incalculable moral, social and 
economic evils of drug addiction, the 
Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches expresses the 
earnest hope that the President and 
the Senate of the United States will 
proceed at the earliest practicable date 
to secure the ratification of the Con- 
vention and to provide for the neces- 
sary legislation by Congress for its 
effective enforcement.” 


Des Moines Council 
Completes First Year 

The Council of Churches of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) area has just completed 
its first year of active work. The De- 
partment of Religious Education has 
stood out prominently. The Sunday 
School Convention for the County reg- 
istered over five hundred delegates. The 


ae) 


Des Moines Sunday School Institute, with 
an enrolment of over two hundred in the 
first semester, shows a substantial in- 
crease. The Young People’s Christian 
Federation, composed of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies, the Baptist Young 
People’s Union, the Epworth League and 
the Lutheran League, have launched a 
program of education for world peace 
including a city-wide conference for the 
youth of the churches, followed by dis- 
cussions in the local societies during Jan- 
uary. 

During the coming year one of the 
important activities will be the promo- 
tion of the first Iowa Convocation of 
Ministers, which is to be theld in Des 
Moines, January 11 to 13. This is a 
new venture in developing the spirit of 
fellowship by cooperation among the 
churches of the state. 


New England Seminaries 
Train for the Rural Ministry 


This year’s announcement of the Inter- 
seminary Commission for Training for 
the Rural Ministry, which was organ- 
ized in 1929 by five theological seminaries 
in New England as a means of providing 
better facilities for preparing men for 
Christian service in town and country 
churches, lists an impressive series of 
courses in the Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School, the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, Boston University School of 
Theology, Hartford Theological ‘Semi- 
nary and Yale Divinity School. The 
cooperating faculty includes Charles M. 
McConnell (Andover Newton and Bos- 
ton), Malcolm Dana (Hartford and 
Yale), Ralph S. Adams (Bangor), and 
Hermann N. Morse as Chairman and 
Director of Research and Service. The 
plan of teaching is not confined to the 
class room, but provides for field work 
by the students in rural parishes. In 
addition to the regular courses during the 
year, a summer school of two weeks for 
town and country ministers is held at the 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 


Holyoke Church 
Surveys Unemployment 


In keeping with a suggestion made by 
the Federal Council that strong churches. 
in industrial centers could contribute to: 
our knowledge of unemployment by sur- 
veying local conditions, the Grace Con- 
gregational Church of Holyoke, Mass.,. 
with the cooperation of the Department 
of Sociology of Amherst College, under- 
took such a program, using a question- 
naire prepared by members of the faculty. 
The parish has a membership of 1,100 
persons. Replies from 571 showed that 
only 44.1 per cent of the men, and 42.4 
per cent of the women, were fully em- 
ployed, and that 18 per cent were un- 
employed. Answering the question as to 
how the unemployed subsist, 70 said that 
they relied on family aid, others on sav- 
ings. Still others said that they saw no 
means of livelihood for the future. 
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AMONG 


Jesus Came Preaching 
By GerorceE A. BUTTRICK 
Scribners. $2.50 


ERHAPS one of the main values in 

this volume is its disclosure, as one 
reads between the lines, of the qualities 
which have made the author a preacher 
who meets the needs of the cross-section 
of humanity composing the congregation 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York. The volume is char- 
acterized by insight as to the needs of 
human souls, with the countersignature 
of experiential knowledge. It has the 
constant note of reality lighted up by 
illustration and has the genius of sim- 
plicity. 

The first chapter deals frankly with 
the question as to whether or not, in this 
age, there is any real place for preachers, 
and if not, who or what will take their 
place. The press? “At its worst it 
undermines the public good.” At its best 
it simply supplies news, editorials being 
“a mere appendage.’ Books? They are 
an ally to the pulpit, but “the Gospel [of 
Jesus] was and is a living impact.’ The 
radio? It is saturated with commercial- 
ism. Nothing could be “madder” than 
its present status. The movie? Hardly 
a conveyor of spiritual things. As to 
the “authority” of the pulpit, it is the 
light that it brings to the world from 
Jesus and “light is its own credential.” 

In the chapter on “Preaching Christ 
to the Mind of Today,” this “modern 
mind” is analyzed. In most instances it 
“is not an ordered intelligence: it is: a 
prejudice, a vague desire, a mood, a tem- 
per—sometimes a bad temper.” “It is 
ravaged by the disease of immediacy.” 
Yet there is a worthy side. It is a mind 
of revolt, demanding reality and freedom. 
It is a scientific mind. It is skeptical. 
The Gospel is adaptable ‘to this modern 
mind, responding to its higher needs and 
correcting its aberrations. “Great preach- 
ing does not tell men what to believe. 
It shows them, by a gracious sifting of 
the heart, what they already believe.” 
The Cross must be preached “as the rev- 
elation of God, as the one clue in an 
often unintelligible world,” “as the way 
to life—as the best wisdom of human 
conduct,” “as salvation from sin and unto 
life eternal.” 

For preaching dealing with the social 
order there are two rules. It should be 
a tender appeal or ringing challenge to 
the individual rather than a thunderbolt 
aimed at large. Then the preacher must 
examine his own motives. “It is easy to 
pour paraffin of words on the flame of 
‘one’s own anger to watch how fiercely it 
‘can burn.” But preaching must also be 
very individualistic. It “is the bequeath- 
ing of the sense of God,” the “mediation 
of a presence.” 

Dr. Buttrick’s conceptions of the 
“craftsmanship” of the preacher and the 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


development of his personality are rey- 
elations of himself and yet adaptable in 
varying measure to any type or tempera- 
ment, especially the cultivation of the 
sympathetic spirit. He has at one and 
the same time maintained the traditional 
high standard of the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures and brought freshness and new- 
ness of life to this enlarging library of 
homiletics. 


The Moral Crisis in 
Christianity 
By Justin Wrote Nixon 
Harper & Brothers. $2.00 


O the host of preachers, then mostly 

young, who sat at the feet of Walter 
Rauschenbusch, this volume, by one of 
his disciples, inaugurating the Walter 
Rauschenbusch Memorial Lectureship at 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, will 
have the special appeal that it does to 
the reviewer. 

To an age distressed by economic con- 
fusion, unstable morality, dominant secu- 
larism and conflict of social ideals, Chris- 
tianity, through its social outlook, as 
revealed by Rauschenbusch, is the hopeful 
response. But, as the title indicates, 
Christianity itself partakes of the moral 
disorder of the age. In his review of 
the quarter century, Dr. Nixon finds 
social Christianity to have waned in re- 
cent days. “Either Christians are going 
to work, under the inspiration of their 
religion, for an order of human life 
which will constitute a far more ade- 
quate realization of the ideals of Jesus, 
or their religion will be displaced in its 
appeal to ardent and adventurous spirits,” 
by religions such as Communism. 

The period of the “Social Creed” of 
the Federal Council, marked by the ad- 
vance of social Christianity and by paral- 
lel sympathetic advance in political life, 
came to a close with the war. Latterly 
the social gospel has been “under an. 
eclipse.” “The phrase ‘the social gos- 
pel,’ is still in decline, and it may never 
come back.” We have new issues and 
“the progress of social Christianity de- 
pends upon its ability to meet” them. We 
have “experimental morality,’ we find 
everywhere “moral inconsistencies in our 
social order.” 

Organized religion needs a new 
“strategy of progress.” Protestant Chris- 
tianity must find its way to cohesion and 
cooperative achievement without accept- 
ing an autocratic government from the 
top. ‘The finest minds of Protestantism 
should be put to work upon the task of 
discovering ways and means by which 
the sense of a common Protestantism in- 
volved in a common struggle concerning 
living issues may become part of the 
everyday thinking and planning of the 
great mass of Protestant ministers and 
laymen.” 
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“We stand today on a watershed of 
history.” “Whether the events of the’ 
future will flow down to another dead | 
sea of civilization like that of 1914-18 or 
off into open waters upon which we may 
safely launch the ventures of a new age 
depends largely on the roof of religion 
which we shall now build above the com- 
mon life of men. Will it be an escape | 
from the problems of life or a religion | 
of the world—transformation? Herein 
lies the moral crisis of Christianity.” : 

Without disputing the author’s asser- 
tion as to the backward flowing cycle of — 
the past decade, we are inclined to think © 
that in considerable measure what he | 
terms an eclipse of social Christianity is, | 
at least in part, simply its readaptation | 
to just the new issues which he describes. | 
Witness for example the movement for © 
peace in which the Protestant Churches , 
have assumed recognized leadership. © 
Nevertheless, even at the best, we need — 
just the note of challenge and the word — 
of warning and the tone of seriousness — 
and earnestness which this volume — 
breathes and imparts. Indeed it is a 
source of hope that we have such other 
Rauschenbusches as Dr. Nixon for our ~ 
own day and generation. Thus the - 
author inspires in us a hope and confi- © 
dence beyond his own. 


The Minister and Family 
Troubles 


By ExizasetH ANTHONY Dexter, and 
Rosert CLloutMAN DEXTER 


Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.25 


HIS is a pioneering study, based 

upon the experience of thirty-eight 
ministers as embodied in reports con- 
cerning fifty-eight cases. These cases 
present a variety of problems of adjust- | 
ment, as between husband and wife, par- 
ents and children, including protection of 
minors, sex problems of the unmarried 
and problems of engagement and contem- — 
plated marriage. The correspondence 
with these ministers sets forth the meth- 
ods by which they have tried to be help- 
ful in situations requiring the adjustment 
of personalities within the area of mari- 
tal relationships. Incidentally, the min- 
isters’ Own problems are revealed: the 
problem of the minister’s personality, his 
fitness to deal with these cases, his method 
of approach, the advisability of calling 
in the assistance of the minister’s wife, 
the uses of the family clinic with its pro- 
fessional staff, the plight of the country 
minister, etc. 
It is evident that the discerning min- 
ister may, if he will, and if he properly 
prepares himself, render a large service 
of a peculiarly delicate and confidential 
nature. An astonishing number of cases 
are reported as having been dealt with 
by some of these ministers within a single 
year. Many of them, however, report 
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_ only a limited experience, and it is perhaps 
_ significant that but thirty-eight out of 
more than a hundred who first expressed 
f interest sent in any account of their own 
efforts in this field. This may be due, 
in part, to the fact that no records—or 
at best only meager records of these cases 
_ were kept, a trait of ministers which may 
be characteristic but which the authors 
_ regard as unfortunate. 

Interesting comments are made in these 
letters, on the perils of psychology, the 
importance of cooperating with other 
social agencies, the value of discussion 
' groups, the need of a listener, the ser- 
vice a minister may render as a friend, 

the embarrassment of dealing with a 
_ reticent. parishioner, the individual ap- 
' proach, interest in social hygiene, the 
‘relative importance of prevention rather 
_ than cure, and the problem of sex educa- 
i‘ tion. Questions are raised concerning 
} 


be 


‘ 


mpevorce, the marriage ceremony, hasty 
* marriages, and birth control. 
' The authors are cautious about draw- 
’ ing conclusions from this very limited 
amount of material, but they are confi- 
 dent—and in this the reader will prob- 
ably concur—that they have here com- 
7 menced to explore a very significant 
_ phase of pastoral service for which most 
' ministers are as yet ill-prepared. From 
further studies of this type it is hoped 
_ that a technique for dealing with family 
difficulties may be gradually worked out 
and placed at the disposal of those min- 
isters whose personality and character 
render them competent to undertake the 
task. 


— 


The Challenge of Change 


By Joun Mitton Moore 
~ Council of Women for Home Missions 


4 and Missionary Education Movement 
Cloth $1.00. Paper $.60 

¢ 

4 HIS volume, by the distinguished 


churchman who was for several years 
one of the general secretaries of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, is, as indi- 
cated by its sub-title, a picture of “what 
is happening in home missions.” The pic- 
ture is painted on a large canvas, direct- 
ing attention to the still larger question 
as to what has been happening in Amer- 
ica. The rapidly changing social scene 
in the Nation as a whole, with its ad- 
vancing knowledge and power, brings to 

a sharp focus the question as to what is 
_. happening in the realm of spiritual values. 
The interpretation given to home mis- 
sions is not limited to what is done by 
certain boards or agencies. Home mis- 
sions are conceived, rather, as the pro- 
gram of the churches in making America 
a truly Christian country. At the same 
-' time, strong emphasis is laid upon the 
leadership which must be afforded by the 

- mational agencies, especially along the 
lines of a great development in coopera- 
tion and comity. The inadequacies of 
the old competitive methods are described 
_and a bugle call is sounded for a united 
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approach to the whole missionary enter- 
prise. 

In setting forth the significance of the 
home missionary movement, the task of 
the churches is conceived in no narrow, 
individualistic terms but as including the 
redemption of all our social and indus- 
trial relationships. It is insisted that, in 
advancing on this frontier, a larger 
measure of unity than the churches have 
yet known is called for, and a strong 
appeal is made for a type of federal 
union which, while preserving the iden- 
tity of the various denominations, will 
rise above the stage of present, rather 
loose federation, to a higher level at 
which important functions will be official- 
ly allocated to denominational agencies. 

Dr. Moore’s volume, while prepared 
primarily for study groups, is so in- 
cisive in its thinking and so readable in 
its style, that it makes a strong appeal 
to any thoughtful churchman. Its wide 
reading would do much to stir the think- 
ing and the imagination of the churches. 


The Christian College in 
India 


The Report of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education 


Oxford University Press, London. In 
America at the Foreign Missions 
Conference, New York. 


LTHOUGH this volume is called a 

“report” and reports are generally 
regarded as academic and uninteresting, 
this volume is both an impressive and a 
fascinating story. Convinced: that the 
problems concerning the Christian col- 
leges in India today cannot be wunder- 
stood apart from a knowledge of the 
sweeping social, political, economic and 
religious changes that are taking place, 
the Commission presents at the outset a 
picture of “Changing India” which no 
one who is interested in the swiftly mov- 
ing events in India today can afford to 
miss. 

Against this background, the members 
of the Commission study the history of 
higher education in India in general and 
the relation of the Christian colleges to 
it and to the enterprise of Christian mis- 
sions. The members of the Commission 
were themselves men of such distinction, 
both in education and the Church, that 
their findings carry a note of high au- 
thority. The chairman was Dr. A. D. 
Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. The American members were 
Professor William Adams Brown and 
President William J. Hutchins, with Pro- 
fessor Oscar M. Buck serving as the 
Secretary of the Commission. Two dis- 
tinguished Indian members, S. K. Datta 
and S. N. Muckerji, served on the Com- 
mission on an equal basis with the Eng- 
lish and the American members. 

The recommendations of the Commis- 
sion call for a re-thinking of both the 
purpose and the relationships of the 
Christian colleges. The primary empha- 
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sis is upon bringing the Christian college 
into a more intimate cooperation with 
the Christian movement as a whole. With 
this in mind, two additional functions of 
the greatest importance are outlined. 
One of these is research, the other ex- 
tension. Through these two new em- 
phases it is hoped that the Christian col- 
leges can become much more distinctive 
in their type of education. In fact, it is 
the judgment of the Commission that 
these two new functions are indispensable 
conditions of a fruitful continuance of 
the present alliance between the Christian 
colleges and the university system. As 
a means of carrying out these new func- 
tions, it is insisted that a far greater 
degree of cooperation must be brought 
about among the colleges. In particu- 
lar, it is suggested that in each Province 
there should be set up “a department of 
extension or research” which should rep- 
resent both the colleges of the province 
and the other agencies of Christian ser- 
vice. In this way it is believed that the 
colleges could contribute to an intensive 
study of urgent problems which confront 
the entire Christian community and could 
make the results of such study widely 
available. 

The outstanding impression made by 
the report is that it is the work of men 
of large vision, statesmanlike views and 
practical sagacity. 


Youth on the March 


By Cutrton D. Gray 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00 


NE who has become somewhat skep- 

tical as to the value of volumes of 
sermons finds himself happily surprised 
in this book. In these sermons and ad- 
dresses, delivered by the President of 
Bates College to his students, there is a 
quality of robustness and vigor which 
makes them exceptional. Believing that 
education. at its best must always include 
religion, he also is concerned to make re- 
ligion intellectually respected. Dr. Gray’s 
success in this undertaking is far above 
the ordinary. Although the reviewer has 
never been in Bates College, he cannot 
help feeling that the students are to be 
envied who spend their years of train- 
ing in this atmosphere. 


A Rabbi Takes Stock 


By Sotomon GoLtpMAN 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50 


ERE is evidence of a lively and in- 

quiring contemporary Judaism. 
Rabbi Goldman has audited the assets 
and liabilities of one of the significant 
living cultures. “Ventilate the synagogue, 
beautify it, make it alive to the needs 
of the Jewish people,’ Rabbi Goldman 
concludes. His urge is to make Jews. 
proud and intelligent in their Jewishness, 
and it is a very high kind of cultural 
loyalty for which he pleads. If a Chris- 
tian wants to read a vigorous book which 
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will make all religious life more mean- 
ingful, then “A Rabbi Takes Stock” is a 
book to get. 


The Church and War 


By Apert H. MILLER 
The Bethany Press, St. Louis. $1.50 


TBE author’s main interest and the 

constructive part of this readable 
and striking volume are found in the 
chapters dealing with the Preachers and 
the World War, the Church and the 
World War, and After the World War. 
Here are gathered scores of striking 
quotations showing conclusively how pas- 
tors and churches were swept along in 
the passionate tide of war-feeling during 
the war years and how since the war a 
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powerful anti-war movement has devel- 
oped among Christian leaders, as they 
have begun to realize how far they have 
been from practicing the spirit and the 
teachings of Jesus. 

Chapter VI, “After the World War,” 
is one of the best surveys thus far made 
of the peace movement among the 
churches. This chapter includes numer- 
ous quotations from declarations by de- 
nominational bodies, the Study Confer- 
ences on the Churches and World Peace, 
and the Federal Council of Churches. 

This volume should be added to every 
church library and its reading should be 
urged upon all church members, in order 
that they may know what is taking place 
and be able intelligently to take their 
part in the most significant movement of 
this generation. 


The Incomparable Version for Gift, Study, and Devotion 


THE HOLY BIBLE: TRANSLATION 


By The 


Rev. Prof. JAMES MOFFATT, Litt.D. 


“The greatest translation by the man most 
ably prepared to make it’’. 


5 Reasons why you will prize 


the Moffatt Bible— 


FIRST: You will find it obviously superior in clarity, for Professor Moffatt’s 
remarkable scholarship brings you nearer to the exact meaning of 
the original Scriptures in Greek and Hebrew by giving you a more 


exact meaning in modern English. 


SECOND: It will supplement the meaning already obtained from 
other translations and serve as a running commentary on the 


Bible as a whole. 


‘THIRD: It will correct interpretations gained from other 
translations. You will discover that it adds variety 
to your services and offers a wealth of fresh ideas 


for sermons 


‘FOURTH: The novelty and appeal of its diction 
make it singular as a gift to the devout 
Bible student or as a translation to put 
into the hands of persons who are not 
familiar with the message of the Bible.. 


‘FIFTH: It will prove infinitely preferable 
for devotional use because it ap- 
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13 Andnot many daysafterthe 13 Not many ea later, the 
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and took his journey into a far thing and went abroad to a dis- 
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stance with riotous living. 


want. 15 want ; sohe went and attached 
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and he sent him into his flelds to 16 feed swine. And ho was fain to 
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Start the New 
Year with These 
Inspiring Books 


The Moral Crisis 
in Christianity 
By JUSTIN WROE NIXON 


“There is no escaping his keen 
analysis of present conditions and 
problems and we certainly need 
his trumpet call not to let Chris- 
tianity drift into weak conform- 
ity to economic and political cur- 
rents.”—The Presbyterian Banner. 


Ways of Believing 
By MILES H. KRUMBINE 


“As a weapon against secular- 
ism, now the deadliest foe of re- 
ligion, we heartily commend this 
brilliant little book. Here is stuff 
to agitate your grey matter.”— 
Reformed Church Messenger. $2.00 


“Yes, But—” 
By WILLIARD L. SPERRY 


“That we are prone to spend 
too much time and energy in the 
effort to ‘save religion’ instead of 
cultivating the religion which 
will save us is the gist of this 
attractively-written and thought- 
stimulating latest volume from 
the pen of the dean of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard Uni- 
versity.”—The Presbyterian mari 


Unfashionable Convictions | 
By BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


“Here are convictions, chal- / 
lenge and brilliance. What Dr. 
Bell believes he believes clear 
through and he leaves no doubt 
in the reader’s mind as to just 
what he does believe.” —Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch, p $2.00 


Charles Lewis Slattery 
By HOWARD C. ROBBINS 


“T have put down the work 
with a greater sense of his per- 
sonality, his great spiritual force 


and his broad churchmanship 
than I ever had before.’’—George 
W, Wickersham. $2.50 
- 
Karl Barth 


Prophet of a New Christianity? 
By WILHELM PAUCK 


“This is the best English work 
available to unlock the mystery 
of the ‘theology of crisis,’ ex- 
plain its fascination for many 
European minds, and appraise its 
strength and weakness.”’—Religious 
Book Club Bulletin. $2.00 


Life of Cardinal Newman 
By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 


“It is not every man that can 
write of Newman in the true 
key; but Dr. Atkins has both the 
necessary knowledge and the 
delicate insight and the style, 
serious and at times marked by 
a gentle irony, which are 
needed.’’—London Times. $2.50 
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p. 19; Sept. p. 16; Oct. p. 16; Dec. p. 17. 


H 


Handbook of the Churches, Mar. pp. 15, 16. 
Harmon Awards, See Race Relations. 


3 ies 


Hays, Will, Nov. p. 4. 

, Stanley, Oct. p. 18. 

Holland, May p. 28; Sept. p. 17. 

Home-Making, Preparation for, See Social Hygiene. 

Home Missions, See Missions, Home. 

Hoover, Herbert, Jan. pp. 4. 5, 9; Mar. p. 14; Apr. p. 4; May, pp. 
16 


3114; Os Je. pp. 5, 245) Sept: pp. 3) 4, 11, 12; Oct, pp. 4, 5, ‘ 
Dec. p. 6. 
Hopkins, Robert M., Je. p. 15. 


Bee Lae Harold, Why the Churches Need Each Other, Oct. pp. 


Houghton nee B., Feb. pp. 19, 20; Sept. p. 11; Dec. pp. 4, 9, 

How the ‘Churches Cooperate at State Universities, William Lindsay 
Young, Apr. pp. 8, 9. 

Hungary, Apr. p. 12. 


ih : 
If the Peace Movement Is to Succeed, Edward W. Evans, Mar. pp. 


SAD eeLOs 
Illinois, Jan. pp. 12, 26; Feb. pp. 19, 20, 28; Mar 20; 
9 » 26; 5 - 19, 20, 28; - p. 20; Ma elie 
26; Je. p. 24; Sept. pp. 20, 28, 26; Oct. p. 2; Nov. pp. 15, 2, "93, 24, 
hae Mar. 2 22; Apr. pp. 11, 13, 18, 26; May pp. 13, 18; Sept. p, 19; 
_Nov._p. 27. 
Indiana, Jan. p. 15; Oct. pp. 9, 10, 21, 32. 
Tee See Labor. 
nformation Service, Jan. p. 16; Mar. pp. 10, 14; Je. p. 20; Oct 18 
ides am ae ates. p. 23; May Pa, Je. pp. 16, 18, 19, 29: Oct. = 25. 
ely, C. C., Dig Deeper into t P. ! 
ee ce oo Dp o the Peace Problem!, Oct. pp. 10, 11. 
a 


eee seal Curtiss, Noy. p. 19. 
apan, ar. pp. 7, 8, 26; Apr. p. 10; Ma 5. 19 te ° 
pp. 4, 5, 18, 19; Dec. p. 17. os dias mer 
Jefferson, Charles E., Nov. pp. 14, 15, 20; Dec. Dp, 13. 
Jesus and the Unemployed, Richard Roberts, Sept. pp. 7, 8. 
Jews, Jan. pp. 20, 21; Feb. pp. 13, 14; Mar. pp. 14, 15, 16, 26; Apr. 


De oe May p.. 26% Te, Salle oi, Pate ‘ ; 
Pros Je. pp pi } sept. p. 13; Oct pp, 12 


Johnson, F. Ernest, Oct. p. 24; Nov. p. 6. 


Jones, Rufus M., The First Requisite for a Better World : 
WNovaops 21; Dec! p, 12: : age ao 
Jugoslavia, May p. 16. 


. 


‘Ox 
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K 


Kagawa, Toyohiko, Mar. pp. 7, 8, Living in the Power of the Holy 
peas May p. 28; Je. pp. 3, 4; Sept. pp. 18, 20; Nov. pp. 2, 3, 
Kaufman, Albert Wallace, Oct. p. 26. 
Keller, Adolf, Feb. pp. 17, 18; Je. p. 21; Sept. p. 28; Nov. p. 19. 
Kellogg Pact, See Pact of Paris. é ; 
Kentucky, Apr. p. 6; Oct. p. 25; Nov. p. 12; Dec. p. 13. : 
Kenworthy, Leonard S., Je. pp. 12, 13; The Triumph of the De- — 
feated; Je. p. 18. oe 7 
Kerr, Hugh Thomson, The Church of the Living God, Je. pp. 7, 8. 
Kieffer, G. L., May p. 22. ; ‘ 
King) William R.; Jan. pp. 4, 11; Apm p. 17 Jeo p. 20; Oct pmzse 
Dec. pp. 6, 17. 
Kingdom of God Movement, See Japan and Kagawa. 
Knubel, F. H., May p. 12; Sept. p. 18; Nov. p. 24. 
Korea, Apr. p. 10. 


L 


Labor, Jan. pp. 12, 13, 20, 21; Feb. pp. 4, 5, 11, 13, 14, 20; Je. pp. 
4, 5, 16, 20; Sept. p. 25; Oct. pp. 21, 22. 

Lambeth Conference, Apr. p. 25; May p. 2. 

Lamont, Thomas W., Dec. pp. 9, 10. 

Landis, Benson Y., Apr. p. 26; May p. 24; Sept. p. 21. 

Langdale, John W., Feb. pp. 12, 18; Dec. p. 12. 

Lathrop, Charles N., Mar. pp. 3, 4. 

Latin America, Feb. p. 29; Apr. p. 3. 

Lausanne, See Faith and Order Movement. 

Law Observance, See Prohibition. : 

Lawlessness in the United States, George W. Wickersham, Dec. pp. 
TgmeNgnes, 30, a2. 

League of Nations, Feb. p. 20; Mar. pp. 9, 22; Je. p. 19; Sept. p. 11; 
@eteppr 3, 18: Nov. p. 5; Dee pode: 

Leiper, Henry S., Feb. p. 21; Apr. p. 14; May p. 28; Je. p. 24; Nov. 

20 


p. 20. 

Tent, See Evangelism. 

Lepers, See Missions, Foreign. 

Liberia, See Race Relations. 

Life and Work Movement, Jan. pp. 2, 3; Mar. pp. 6, 22; Apr. pp. 
14, 15; May pp. 1; 19; Je. pp. 21, 23; Sept. pi 27; Oct. pppoe 4s 
Oct. p. 19; Dec. p. 13. 

Lingle, Walter L, Jan. pp. 13, 15. 4 

Lippmann, Walter, Apr. pp. 2, 7; Nov. p. 5. :: 

Liquor Problem, See Prohibition. : 7 

Little Stories of Great Results, How Church Cooperation Was Over- } 
come in Capitol City, Nov. p. 6; How the Council Served as am © 
Indispensable Clearing House, Dec. p. 6. | 

Living in the Power of the Holy Spirit, Toyohiko Kagawa, Mar. pp. & 


ty 8. 
Lutherans, Oct. p. 17; Nov. pp. 23, 24. 
Lynching, See Race Relations. 


M r 

McConaughy, David, Feb. p. 29; Sept. p. 14; Nov. p. 12. f 
McConnell, Bishop Francis J., Mar. p. 22; Apr. p. 18; May p. 138; © 
Sept. p. 20; Oct. p. 21; Dec. pp. 8, 9, 13. it 


McDowell, Bishop William F., Jan. pp. 13, 15; Apr. p. 

Macfarland, Charles S., Jan. pp. 14, 17, 18, 19, 23, 24; 
12, 27, 28; Oct. p. 24; Nov. p. 11; Dec. p. 18. 

Macintosh, Douglas Clyde, Sept. p. 6; Oct. p. 24. 

McLeod, Norman, A Creed, Apr. p. 16. 

Maine Looks at Its Churches, Ralph S. Adams, 
Sept. p. 26. 

Manchuria, Nov. p. 5; Dec. p. 16. 

Mark, Rabbi Julius, Je. pp. 10, 11, 20. 

Marriage, Feb. pp. 1, 2, 3; Mar. pp. 12, 13. | 

Maryland, Jan. p. 21; May p. 26; Nov. pp. 15, 17, 18, ‘ 


2, mv 
Sept. pp. 11, 4 


Mar, pp,. 1, ze 


Massachusetts, Jan. pp. 12, 27; Apr. p. 10; May p. 18; Je. pp. 5, 6, 15, 
Ze sept. p. 265, Oct. p. 21; Nov. p, 16 

Matheson, The 
Fellowship, Oct. p. 1. 

Mating Instinct, The, Max J. Exner, Mar. pp. 12, 13. 


George, q 
Pe 
Mennonites, Sept. p. 6; Oct. p. 17; Nov. p. 23. : 


Ageless Christ, May p. 1; A Prayer for 


Merrill, William P., Can Religion Stop War? Feb. pp. 8, 9. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Feb. pp. 4, 5; Mar. p. 26; Apr. pp. 1, 8 


Dieeoosaiie. sp, 6; Oct. p. 2; Nov. p.. 2: 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South), Oct. p. 22. : 
Mexico, Apr. p. 26; Sept. p. 21; Nov. p. 6. q 
Michigan, Jan. p. 26; Feb. p. 28; Apr. p. 9. 
Migrants, Farm and Cannery, See Missions, Home. m . 
Military Training, Compulsory, Je. p. 25; Oct. p. 20. : 
Miller, I ae The Greatest Battle, May p. 16. 
Miller, Kenneth, Je. p. 24. 
huieeueCarl ., Sept. p. 20; Nov. p. 11, ' 
Minnesota, Feb. p. 26; Mar. p. 19; Je. p. 14; Sept. pp. 12, 26. a 
Minorities, Religious, Sept. p. 28. 5 


Minton, Wilson P., Apr. p. 22. 

Missions, Foreign, Feb. pp. 6, 21, 28; Apr. pp. 10, 11, 26; May pp. 1, 
1i, 12; 22, 27, 28; Je. pp. 7, 8; Sept. p. 5; Oct. pp. 12, 18, 24, 95; 
Nov. pp. 18, 19, 27; Dec. p. 6. f 

Missions, Home, Jan. pp. 3, 4, 13; Mar. pp, 11, 28; Apr. pp. 20, 21, 22; 
May pp. 20, 25, 26; Je. p. 21; Sept. p. 26; Oct. pp. 2, 18, 235 

a Novy. ' 25; ae PR Pile 

issouri, Jan. p. 15; Mar. p. 26; Apr. p. 26; Ma ., 265. Je. ip. Lose 

Sept. p. 20; Oct. p. 25. ee sas Js i 

Moore, John M., Feb. p, 23. 

Moravians, Mar. p. 24. 

Morehead, John A., Dec. pp. 12, 13. 

Morrow, Dwight, Sept. p. 21; Nov. p. 6. 

Morse, Hermann N., Jan. pp. 4, 10, 26; Je. p. 21. 

Mother’s Day, Apr. p. 16; May pp. 6, 16. ‘ 

Motion a a Jan. p. 16; Sept. pp. 19, 20, 21; Nov. pp. 3, 4; Dec. 


p. 4. 
Mott, John R., May p. 27; Je. p. 20; Sept. p. 19; to dee ne 
18; Dec. p. 18. ept. p. 19; Oct. p. 18; Nov. 
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Mudge, Lewis S., Dec. pp. 12, 18. 

Myers, Harry S., World Stewardship Union Created, Sept. p. 14. 

Myers, James, Jan. p. 21; Je. pp. 20, 29; Sept. p. 22; Oct. p. 15; 
Nov. p. 12; Dec. p. 14. 


N 


National Broadcasting Co., Feb. pp. 12, 13; Sept. p. 13; 

National Conference of Jews and Christians, Janeppe 20; 2. 

Nationalism Contends with ey for the World’s Youth, W. A. 
Visser’t Hooft, Apr. pp. 11, 12, 

Nebraska, Mar. p. 20; Nov. p. 16. 


Nov. p. 19. 


_ Negroes, See Race Relations. 


Nerve of Missions, The, Jay T. Stocking, May pp. 11, 12. 

New ee and the Coming Revival, Luther A. Weigle, Apr. pp. 

New York, ae pp. 12; 20, 22, 26; Feb. pp. 12, 13, 28; Mar. pp. 
20; /21, 2 a Apr. pp. 9, 16; "May p. 12; ice pp. 4, 5, 25, 28, 29; 
Oct. pp. SS 


News from ence of Other Lands, Sept. pp. 17, 18. 


B Ohio, Janep: 
Oklahoma, Jan ip; 26; 


_ Porto Rico, Feb. pp. 11, 12; Apr. pp. 18, 22; 


News of Interdenominational Life and Work, Jan. pp. 26, 27; Feb. 
pp. 28, 29; Mar. pp. 26, rel Apr. pp. 26, 27; May pp. 26, 27, 28, 
29; Je. pp. 28, 29; Sept. p. 26; Oct. pp. 24, 25; Nov. p. 27. 

Nobel Peace Prize, Jan. pp. 2.8; Feb. p. 6: 

North, Frank Mason, Jan, p. 23. , 


O 


O’Ryan, John F., Apr. p..3; Dec. pp. 10, 11. 
Observations of the Present’ European Scene, C. S. Macfarland, Sept. 


pp. 11, 12, 27, 28. 
26; Feb. p. 22; Mar. p. 19; Apr. p. 15; Je. mp o, 6, 16, 
25; Sept. pp. 5. 19, 20; Nov. p. 15. 
"Mar. p. 28; Je. p. 16; Sept. p. 26. 
Oury, Col. William igh, May pp. 3, 6. 
P 


Pact of Paris, eo pp. 8, 9, 10; May p. 14; Nov. p. 5. 

Palestine, Feb. p. 

Palmer, ‘Albert We aes p. 16. 

Palmquist, E. A. E., Nov. p. 20; Dec. p. 12. 

Papal Encyclical, See Catholics. 

Pastors’ Conventions, Jan. pp. 22, 23; Feb. pp. 22, 28; Mar. pp. 19, 20, 
24; Je. p. 20; Oct. p. 25; Nov. pp. 15, 16. 

Peace, Feb. pp. 3, 4, 8, 9, 19, 20; Mar. pp. 2, 8, 9, 10, 22; Apr. pp. 
3, 4, 14, 15; May po. 3, 4, 8, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27; Je. pp. 
2, 8, 5, 12, 18, 14, 16, 23; Sept. pp. 3, 4, 15, 16, 19, 22, 26; Oct. 
pp. 10, 11, 13, 14, 20, 22. 23, 25, 26; Nov. pp. 1, 2, 5, 6, 10, 11, 19, 
14, 24; Dec. pp. 2, 3, 9, 10, 15, 16. 

Pennsylvania, Jan. p. 22; Feb. pp. 24, 28; Mar. pp. 24, 28; Apr. p. 9; 
Jes pa 285 Oct., p. 21. 

Permanent Court of International Justice;*See World Court. 

Perry, Wilder W., Oct. p. 26. 

Personal Religion: No. 19, O! World, Thou Choosest Not the Better 
Part, George Santayana, Jan. p. 16; No. 20, The Captains of the 
Years, Arthur Macdougall, Feb. p. 16; No. 21, Great Affirmations 
of the Soul, Albert W. Palmer, Mar. p. 16; No. 22, A Creed, 
Norman McLeod, Apr. p. 16: No. 25, The Greatest Battle, Joaquin 
Miller, May p. 16; No. 26, Peace I Leave with You, G. A. Stud- 
dert-Kennedy, Je. p. 16; No. 27, Prayer, Louis Untermeyer, Sept. 
p. 16; No. 28, The Great Wager, G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, Oct. 
p. 16; No. 29, The Bible and the Depression, Robert E. Speer, 
Nov. p. 16; No. 30, The Builder, Author Unknown, Dec. p. 16. 

Philanthropy for the Future, Je. p. 8. 

Philippines, Feb. p. 17; Mar. p. 26; Apr. pp. 17, 18. 

Pickett. Clarence E., The Price of a Ton of Coal, Nov. p. 12. 

Plooij, D., How We Look to Others, May p. 29. 

Poland, Sept. p. 17. 

Poling, Daniel A., Nov. p. 24. 

Sept. p. 16. 

‘Prayers on Editorial Pages: 

Jan. p. 1, Prayer for the Church, Walter Rauschenbusch; Feb. p. 1, 
Prayer for Freedom from Race Prejudice, Mornay Williams; 
Mar. p. 1, Prayer for a Time of Unemployment; Je. p. 1; Prayer 
for Family Love; Sept. p. 1, Prayer for True Brotherhood; Oct. 
p. 1, Prayer for Fellowship, George Matheson; Nov. p. 1, Prayers 
for the Peace of the World; Dec. p. 1, A Litany of the In- 
carnation. 

Presbyterians in the U. S., Sept. p. 19. 

Presbyterians in the U. S. A., Apr. pp. 1, 5, 8, 24, 26; Je. pp. 4, 5, 
, 8, 24; Sept. pp. 6, 19; Oct. pp. 2, 22: Nov. p. 12; Dec. p. 18. 

See oo of American Churches, H. Paul Douglass, Feb. pp. 

Price of a Ton of Coal, Clarence E. Pickett, Nov. p. 12. 

Prohibition, Jan, p. 14; Mar. p. 16; Apr. p. 7; May pp. 10, 24, 27; 
Sept. p. 23; Oct. p. 18. 

Promotional Conference, Feb. p. 24; Apr. p. 24. 

Psychology. Feb. p. 14: Mar. pn. 26. 


: ' Pugsley, Chester D., Je. p.. 14. 


@) 
Quadrennial Meeting, Jan. pp. 14, 15. 


R 


Race Relations, Jan. pp. 13, 19, 20, 24; Feb. pp. 1, 20; Mar. pp. 10, 15, 
L7gi8) 28: Apr. pp. 4, 5; May pp. 14, 17; Je. pp. 7, 8,.19, 29; 
Sept. pp. 23, 24; Nov. pp. 22, 23, 27; Dec. p. 18 

“Radio, Jan. p. 22; Feb. pp. 12, 13, 28; Mar. p. 14; May pp. 12, 13, 27; 
Je. pp. 28, 29; Sept. p. 13; Oct. pp. 22, 25; Nov. pp: 24, 

Rauschenbusch, Walter, A Prayer for the Church, Jan. p. 1. 

Red Cross, Oct. pp. 16, 19; Nov. pp. 21, 23, 24. 

Reformation, Oct. pp. 17, 18. 

Reformed Church in America, Sept. p. 19; Oct. p. 22; Nov. p. 2. 

Reissig, Frederick E., Je. pp. 17, 29. 
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Relief Work, Jan. pp. 14, 18; Feb. pp. 6, 11, 12, 15, 16, 29; May pp. 
15, 23; Sept. p. 28; Oct. pp. 5, 15, 16; Nov. pp. 12, 21; Dec. p. 138. 

Religion and Health, Mar. p. 26. 

Religious Education, See Education. 

Religious Press, See Editorial Council of Religious Press. 

Reserve Officers Training Corps, May pp. 5, 6; Je. p. 25; Oct. p. 20. 

Richards, George W., Dec. p. 13. 

Roberts, Richard, The Church as a River of Life, Feb. pp. 9, 10, 11; 
Jesus and the Unemployed, Sept. pp. 7, 8. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Our Island of Porto Rico, Feb. pp. 11, 12; Apr. 
p. 18; Sept. p. 16. 

Root, E. Tallmadge, Jan. pp. 14, 27; Mar. pp. 5, 6, Protestant Co- 
operation after Thirty Years: Reflections on Dr. Douglass’ Survey. 

Royden, A. Maude, As If God Were Dead, Jan. pp. 7, 8 

Rugg, Herbert D., Oct. p. 26; Nov. p. 27. 

Rural Life, See Agriculture and Rural Life. 

prseian Refugees, May p. 23. Sept. p. 27; Oct. p. 17; Nov. pp. 3, 23, 


S 


Sanderson, Ross W., Jan p. 11; Apr. p. 28; Je. pp. 9, 10, 26, 27; 
Taking Stock of the Church Federation Movement; Sept. pp. 9, 10, 
20, Federations Face Forward. 

Sanford, Elias B., Jan. p. 18; Oct. p. 24. 

Scotland, Sept. p. 14. 

Searching the Scriptures, George William Brown, Nov. pp. 14, 15. 

Sex Education, See Social Hygiene. 

Shibusawa, Viscount, Dec. p. 17. 

Siam, Apr. p. 11. 

Slavery, See Race Relations. 

Social Hygiene, Jan. pp. 14, 26, 27; Feb. pp. 5, 6; Mar. pp. 12, 19, 16; 


Apr. pp. 7, 19. 

Social Work, Jan. p. 14; Feb. p. 26; Mar. pp. 3, 4, 7, 8; May pp. 9, 10; 
jes pp. 3: 4: 4; Sept. pp. 5, 10, 12; 13; Oct. pp. 9; 10, 31, 32; 
Nov. pp. 2, 3. 

Soeckman Ralph W., Apr. p. 2; May p. 12; Nov. p. 24. 

Soderblom,, Nathan, Jan. pp. 2, 3, 24; Feb. p. 6. 

Spain, Sept p. 27; Oct. p. 17. 

Speer, Robert E., Jan. p. 14: Feb. p. 21; 

Spencer, Mrs. Anna Garlin, Mar. p. 16. 

een eas in Church Social Work, Linn A. Tripp, Oct. pp. 9, 
10, 31, 32. 

Stamm, Frederick K., May pp. 12, 18; Je. p. 15; Dp. Jo OCte p 
22; Nov. p. 24. 

Statistics. Feb. pp. 7, 8, 28; Mar. pp. 11, 12; 15; May p. 22. j 

Stelzle, Charles, Mar. p. 15. 

Stewardship, Feb. p. 29; May p. 26; Sept. p. 14; Nov. p. - Dec. p. 13. 

Stifler, James M., The Recovery of Worship, May pp. 7, 

Stockholm Conference, See Life and Work Movement. 

Stocking, Jay T., The Nerve of Missions, May pp. 11, 12. 

Studdert-Kennedy, G. A., Peace I Leave with You, Je. p. 16; The 
Great Wager, Oct. p. ao 

Study Courses, Sept. pp. Oct. pp. 18, 14, 20, 21. 

Mar. pp. 5,6, 1%, 12: 


Nov. p. 16; Dec. pp. 12, 18. 


Sept. 


8, 22; 


Surveys, Jan. pp. 1, 2; Feb. pp. 7, 8, 25, 26; 
Syria, Je. p. 22. 
AB 
Taking Stock of the Church Federation Movement, Ross W. Sander- 


son, Je. pp. 9, 10, 26, 27. 
Temperance, See Prohibition. 
Tennessee, Mar. p. 23; Je. p. 16. 

Texas, Mar. p. 23; Apr. p. 26; Je. p. 16. 
oro Seminaries, Mar. p. 23; Apr. p. 26; May p. 26; Je. p. 16; 

Sept. 23; Dec. p. 18. 

Thurston, it Henry W., 


se; 10) 

Tippy, Worth M., Apr. p. 1; 
23; Dec. pp. 5, ike 

Towne, Charles Hanson, An Easter Canticle, “Apr. p. 1. 

Treasure Chests, See Philippines and Porto Rico. 

Tripp, Linn A., Spiritual Overplus in Church Social Work, Oct. pp. 
9, 10; 31, 32. 

Triumph of the Defeated, The, Leonard S. edwer sey ae pps 12,718: 

Truth about Alcohol, The, Gordon Best, May pp. 10, 


White House Conference of 1930, Jan. 


May pp. 9, 10; Sept. pp. 10, 12; Oct. p. 


U 


Unemployment, Jan. pp. 12, 13, 20, 21; Feb. pp. 4, 5, 11, 13, 14, 28; 
Mar. p. 1; May p. 14; Je. pp. 4, 5; Sept. pp. 7, 8, 22, 25; Oct. pp- 
144, 15; 18: Nov. pp. 16, 21, 22, 23; Dec. p. 6. 

United Brethren Churches, Apr. p.822, 

United Presbyterian Church, Apr. p. 5; Sept. p. 19. 

Unity, Feb. p. 28; Dec. p. 18. 

Universal Christian Conference for Life and Work, See Life and Work 
Movement. 

Universal Week of Prayer, See Evangelism. 

Untermeyer, Louis, Prayer, Sept. p. 16. 


V 


Wan Kirk, Walter W., Sept. 22; Oct. p. 18. 

van Schaick, John, Jr., Je. p. 28. 

Vermont, Mar. p. 26. 

Visser’t Hooft, W. A., Nationalism Contends with Christianity for the 


World’s Youth, Apr. pp. 11, 12, 13. 
Vollenweider, John A., Mar. p. a. 


W 


War Debts and Reparations, Jan. p. 18; Oct. pp. 4, 5; Nov. p. 6. 

War-Guilt, Jan. p. 13; Feb. p. 17; Sept. pp. 17, 19. 

Washington, State of, Feb. p. 20; Mar. p. 18. 

Weigle, Luther A., The New Paganism and the Coming Revival, Apr. 
pp. 6, 7; 8; Sept. pp. 18, 24; Nov. pp. 7, 8, 9; Dec. p. 12. 
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“Well Roars the Storm,” Feb. p. 21. ; 

What Is at Stake in the Disarmament Conference, Honorable William 
R. Castle, Jr., Nov. pp. 10, 11. 

White House Conference of 1930, Prof. Henry W. Thurston, Jan. pp. 
9, 10; Feb. p. 5; Je. p. 14. 

Why I Ama Christian, C. F. Andrews, Nov. pp. 9, 10. 

Why the Churches Need Each Other, Lynn Harold Hough, Oct. pp. 7, 8. 

Wickersham, George W., Lawlessness in the United States, Dec. pp. 
7, 27, 28, 80, 32; pp. 9; 10: 

Willett, Herbert L., Feb. pp. 19, 20, 28. 

Williams, Mornay, Prayer for Freedom from Race Prejudice, Feb. p. 1. 

Wilson, Clarence H., Feb. p. 16; Mar. p. 21. 

Winchester, Benjamin S., Mar. p. 16; Oct. pp. 20, 21. 

Wisconsin, Je. p. 25. 

Wood, L. Foster, Rochester Churches Cooperate in Dealing with De- 
linquency, Je. p. 17; Church Conference of Social Work Marks 
New Era, Sept. pp. 12, 19. 

Woods, Rt. Rev. Frank T., Oct. p. 19. 

Were Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches, See 

eace. 

World Court, Jan. pp. 4, 5, 13, 15, 16; Feb. pp. 18, 19; Mar. pp. 8, 9; 
Apr. pp. 3, 4; Oct. pp. 8, 11; Nov. pp. 5, 6; Dec. pp. 3, 4. 

World Day of Prayer, Jan. p. 6. 

World Disarmament Conference, See Peace. 

World Friendship Among Children, See Commissions and Committees of 
Federal Council. 

World Goodwill Day, See Peace. 

Worship, Mar. p. 1; May pp. 7, 8. 


MG 


Young, William Lindsay, How the Churches Cooperate at State Uni- 
versities, Apr. pp. 8, 9 

Young Men’s Christian Association, Apr. p. 8; May pp. 19, 27; Je. p. 
17; Sept. pp. 19, 20, 22; Oct. p. 22; Nov. pp. 2, 27 

Young Women’s Christian Association, May p. 19. 


Youth, Apr. pp. 11, 12, 13; May pp. 19, 26. 


th 
Zahniser, Charles R., Mar. p. 28; Apr. p. 26; Je. pp. 16. 20. 


New Calendar for the Christian Year 


N a recent address before the Middlesex South 
Association of Congregational Ministers, held at 
Ashland, Mass., Rev. Henry W. Hulbert outlined 

“A Practical Christian-Year Calendar.” In planning 
the calendar, Dr. Hulbert states that he had it in mind 
to focus attention upon the occasions and themes which 
“express the unity of all Christian hearts.” He also 
desired to have a calendar that should be “seasonable” 


and at the same time center around the main events in 
the life of Jesus. 


Debate! SHALL WE DISARM? 


Can Peace Be Assured by Reduction of 
Armaments? 


BISHOP M Says 
FRANCIS J. cCONNELL “YES!’ 
VS 


GENERAL Says 
SMEDLEY D. “NOY 


SAT. EVE., JAN. 30, 1932, AT MECCA TEMPLE 
On the eve of the Geneva Conference 


Tickets $.50, $.75, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
Reservations Accepted Now 


Mzet.—DISCUSSION GUILD—15 East 40th Street 
LExington 2-5024 


January, 1932 | 


The successive periods, the observance of which was 
suggested by Dr. Hulbert, were as follows: 


1. The Christmas Season. Emmanuel, God with us. The 
four Sundays preceding and including Christmas Day. 

2. Jesus’ Consecration by Baptism to His Ministry. The 
Epiphany, “The Showing Forth.” 

3. The Holy Family in the House of God. Presentation. 
Day, February 2. The nearest February Sunday com- 
memorated as “Family Sunday.” 

4. The Lenten Season. Jesus’ Trial in the Wilderness. 
Instruction, examination, preparation, prayer and victory. 

5. Holy Week. Palm Sunday, the Prophecy of Victory. 
Wednesday, Christ in the Home in Bethany and in every 
home. Thursday, The Holy Supper. Good Friday. 
The Easter Season. Forty Days with the Risen Lord. 


The Ascension. The Invisible Presence world-wide and ; 
forever. 


8. The Pentecost Season. The human heart awakened to | 
this indwelling Presence. The Harvest of Souls. God’s 
Holy Spirit manifest in every willing heart. 


9. God in His World. June. Jesus’ love of the outer — 
world. Nature, Seashore, Mountains. The continuous 
‘Creation. 


10. Patriotism and Humanity. July and August to Labor 
Day. Brotherhood. 


11. The Harvest Season. September and October. The 
Organized Church. The Thanksgiving Season. 


12, The World’s Memorial Day. November. The com- 
memoration of “Saints, Apostles, Prophets, Martyrs,” as 
well as of all others who have made the world better in 
all ages. Peace and Goodwill among Men. 


A Great Source of Information 
INTERNATIONAL AND INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


THE 
MISSIONARY REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD 


You cannot afford to miss the interesting articles, stir- 
ring editorials, profuse illustrations published each month 
in the REVIEW. Well-known writers, such as Robert E. 
Speer, Samuel M. Zwemer, Toyohiko Kagawa, William I. 
Chamberlain and many others, help to give you a better 
understanding of the progress of Christian Missions at 
home and abroad. The REVIEW describes methods of 
awakening interest in church and missionary societies as 
well as reviewing the best and latest missionary literature. 

Beginning with the January, 1932, issue, the REVIEW 
will be more inspiring and impressive than ever. Do not 
miss it! Read and enjoy it! 


HERE IS A SPECIAL 
GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
A year’s subscription costs $2.50, but in order to intro- 


duce the REVIEW to our friends, we offer a six months’ 
subscription for only $1.00. Fill out order blank and return 


“ Missionary Review Publishing Company 
» 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Enclosed please find ONE DOLLAR for a special SIX 


MONTHS’ subscription to the MISSIONARY 
OF THE WORLD. Sel owen 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


Baptist Churches, North 

National Baptist Convention 

Free Baptist Churches 

Christian Church 

Churches of God in N. A. 
(General Eldership) Moravian Church 

Congregational Churches 

Disciples of Christ 

Friends 

Evangelical Church 

Evangelical Synod of N. A. 


Methodist Episcopal Church 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
African M.E. Church 

African M.E. Zion Church 

Colored M. E. Chureh in America 


Methodist Protestant Church 
Presbyterian Church in U. S. A. 


National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church (Cooperating 
Agency) 

Reformed Church in America 

Reformed Church in the U. S. 

Reformed Episcopal Church 

Seventh Day Baptist Church 

United Brethren Church 

United Presbyterian Church 

United Lutheran Church 

(Consultative) 


Organization of the Council 


President 

....-Lreasurer 

WILLIAM E. WOOLSEY...........Assistant Treasurer 

Rev. Rrvineton D. Lorp Recording Secretary 

Rey. Evias B. SANFORD.........Honorary Secretary 
Rey. CHARLES 8. MACFARLAND 

General Secretary Emeritus 

Rev. SAMUEL McCrea CAveERT.....General Secretary 

Rev. Roy B. Gump......Associate General Secretary 

REV. CHARLES C. COLE Promotional Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Rave GHorce W. IRICHARDS.<.i...ii..0..0% Chairman 
Mrs. Orrin R. Jupp Vice-Chairman 
Vice-Chairman 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Dean LuTHER A. WEIGLE 
Rrey. LEwis 8. MupGE 
CHARLES H, TuTTLEe 


Vice-Chairman 
Vice-Chairman 


NATIONAL OFFICE—105 EAST 22d ST., NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: 
937 Woodward Bldg., Washington, 


BisHoP WinuiAM FF’. McDOWELL. 


COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM AND LIFE 
SERVICE 


BisHop A. R, CLIPPINGER 
WILFRED W. FRy..... 
Rev. CHarLes L. GOODELL. 


Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN. 
Rev. F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
Benson Y. LANDIS. 


.... Secretary 
Associate Secretary 


COMMISSION ON THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


Pror. REINHOLD NIEBUHR.. « 

Harotp A. HATCH..... 

Rev. WorTH M. TIPPY.............+.0+--Seoretary 
JAMES MYERS Industrial and Field Secretary 


COMMISSION ON RACE RELATIONS 
BisHoP GEORGE C. CLEMENT..............Chairman 
Eva Hinits Eastman. .Chairman, Comm. of Direction 
Dr. Grorce E. HAYNES.... veaceee -Wecrelary 
Miss KATHERINE GARDNER.......Associate Secretary 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 
AND GOODWILL 
HONORABLE ALANSON B. HOUGHTON 


Rey. Smwnry L. GULICK.................. Secretary 
Rey. WALTER W. VAN Kirk....... Associate Secretary 


Committee on Goodwill between Jews and Christians 


Rev. 8S. Parkes CADMAN Chairman 
Rev. Everett R. CLINCHY.. Secretary 


MID-WEST OFFICE: 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 


Rey. HerBert L. WILLETT Chatrman 


Committee on Religious Radio 
Rev. C. E. Burton 
FRANK C. GOODMAN 


Chairman 
Secretary 


COMMISSION ON RELATIONS WITH CHURCHES 
ABROAD 


(American Section, Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work) 


S. Parkes CADMAN 


Rev. KENNETH D. MILLER. .Chairman, Executive Com. 
Rev. Henry S8. LerPer Secretary 


COMMITTEE ON MERCY AND RELIEF 
Rev. F. H. KNuUBEL Chairman 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL AND FIDUCIARY 
MATTERS 
Rey. ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY... 
GENERAL COMMITTEE ON ARMY AND NAVY 
CHAPLAINS 


WIL REV WAMES PB. WREEMAN......000-: Chairman 
Rev. W. L. DarBy 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS WORK ON THE 
CANAL ZONE 


Rev. JAMES R. SMITH Chatrman 


EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS 
Rev. Pau. 8. LrernBacH 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 


Mrs. Orrin R. Jupp : . ee... President 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL 


Rev. JOHN McDOWELL 
Rev. WiutrAM R. Kine. 
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“I send Gop’s WoRD| 
over the seven seas| 


_.. tho’ | cannot leave my chair ) 


... and I receive 9% — 
a check every 6 months’”’ 


HE is happy—this holder of an 
Annuity Bond of the New York 


Bible Society. Though an in- 
valid she does not worry—she knows 
that she will get a substantial check 
every six months as long as she lives. 
She finds interest and satisfaction in 
her part of the Society’s work of giving 
the Scriptures to those most in need 
of them. 


Hundreds of Christian men and 
women are getting both happiness and 
material comfort from the Society’s 
Annuity Bonds. These bonds are 
absolutely safe. They pay from 4 to 
9%—according to your age. Send the 
coupon for a free booklet which gives 
full details. Fill in the coupon and 
mail it now. New York Bible Society, 
5 East 48th St., Dept. 1A, New York, 
INE 
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New Uork Bible Surivty 
5 East 48th St., Dept. 1A, New York, N. Y. 
Without obligation to me, please send me your booklet “A 


Truly Christian Investment” which tells all about Bibl 
Annuity Bonds. he een 


INANE Bice a's Nis sa dey «ae eee ARC ocd), ahievsis 
PNOOTORS ies Weititters ciavaisccts cet oo tence eee Risiolsvelsie/s caine 
SUN Neil hols oad 5ic.0 «i205 Rates as each ae Stateline 


Printed in the U. S. A. 


REST... 


by the sea 


There comes a time when every one of us must 


stop for rest and meditation. There could be a 


no more perfect place than by the sea, and a no 


more perfect background than the serenity of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


Here you will find none of the confusion and 
noise incident to so many resort hotels. And 


‘there is the casual informality, the nice con- 


sideration for your well-being, the friendly at- 
mosphere of hospitality, that makes a visit 
pleasant. 


Pace the Captain’s Walk at the top of Haddon 
Hall. Look out over the ocean, watch the wheel- 
ing gulls . . . breathe the invigorating salt 
tang of the ocean air. Enjoy the sense of space, 
the quiet. 


You can play squash, golf, ride on the beach — 


é or just loll in a chair on the ocean- 
deck, reading and napping. 


A visit here is not expensive for SPECIAL 1932 
WINTER RATES are in effect. We will be glad 
to ee you information. Write or telephone 
4-0141. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC cimtTy 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ceigmo 13 SELECT PRINTING 


New York, N. ¥ 


Co. 


